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Art I. — Herdeb. 



II. 



At the moment when Herder first saw Merck — in August, 
1770 — both were young, and nothing foretokened the dark 
cloud which was gathering over the head of the two new 
friends. It was Mademoiselle Ravanelle, the governess of the 
young princesses of Darmstadt, — cousins, by the way, of the 
Prince of Eutin, Herder's pupil, — who first brought Merck and 
Herder together ; and it was through Merck that Herder was 
put in communication with Caroline Flachsland, a poor girl of 
Alsacian origin, who was at that time eating the hard bread of 
charity at her brother-in-law's house ; he being a high state 
official who had married her sister for her good looks, and soon 
repented the deed. It is easy to imagine the kind of existence 
Caroline must have led in a morose, inhospitable house like 
this. The recollection of his own youth at Mohrungen was 
vividly brought back to Herder's mind by what he heard of her 
painful position, and a species of sympathy was soon awakened 
between him and the " pale, serious " young girl. He met her 
frequently during his stay at Darmstadt, and found himself 
utterly unable to withstand the charm of so passionate an 
admiration as that with which he had inspired her. They 
read Klopstock's " Odes " and Kleist's " Spring " together. 
One memorable Sunday Herder preached in the Castle Chapel. 
" Methought I heard the voice of an angel," writes Caroline, 
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" and words such as had never before reached my ears 

I have no language wherewith to describe the impression they 

made He stood before me like a celestial being endowed 

with human form That afternoon I saw him, .... I 

stammered forth my gratitude ; . . . . from that moment 
our souls united, and have remained so." Caroline thus 
achieved the conquest of her hero by her spontaneous burst 
of enthusiasm during a walk they were taking in the lovely 
forest close to Darmstadt. Still Herder hesitated ; he was not 
without scruples of conscience ; he asked himself repeatedly 
whether he was justified in linking the fate of this confiding 
young being to his own precarious existence. At last, six days 
after the ramble in the wood, he wrote her his first letter. 
That very morning he had reached his twenty-sixth birth- 
day: — 

" "With whom could I hold converse more becoming on the dawn of 
my birthday than with that excellent and feeling friend whom Heaven 
has bestowed upon me in so miraculous a manner during the last few 
days ? I say bestowed ; for why, my dear friend, should we hide our 
hearts from one another ? Why should we blush for a kind of senti- 
ment which has taken us, as it were, by surprise, and is based upon the 
most sacred feeling of innocence and virtue ?" 

Then he adds after giving a very flattering portrait of his new 
friend : — 

" If I were conscious that flattery, gallantry, or passion had been con- 
cerned in delineating any one of these features, I should abhor and 
detest myself. For could anything be more despicable than for me to 
come to Darmstadt, deceive a poor innocent, ingenuous maiden by 
flattery and gallantry, and then go away after having accomplished this 
exploit ? Can you believe me to be so vile ? No, you cannot ; and, 
noble and honest child, if you deny me every other quality, at least 
you cannot attack my integrity ! " 

She answered him the very same day : " No, I will no longer 
hide my heart from the truest and best of friends. Yes, I do 
love you as strongly, if possible more so, than you love me. 
0, how I rejoice to find that you know my heart ! " 

I have no intention of dilating upon the details of this 
romance, which was quite in keeping with the fashion of the 
eighteenth century. Herder is inexhaustible in his expressions 
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of contempt for the sentimentality of the age, " lackadaisical 
dolls " and " traders in sentimentality " ; yet he himself con- 
stantly falls into the highflown or mawkish tone which then 
prevailed. As for Caroline, Meta Klopstock's laurels disturb 
her rest, and her letters resemble at one time Cidli's vague, 
consumptive sighings, at another the voluminous effusions of a 
Clarissa or a Julie. Then again we have endless dissertations 
upon the nature of their mutual feelings ; literary discussions, 
and at other times ecstasies and tears of emotion ; the whole 
filling volumes which convey a more accurate impression of 
the manners and customs of the day than any narrative could 
do. Unluckily it is impossible for irritable, susceptible, ardent 
natures like those of Herder and Caroline to dispense with 
recrimination, upon which apology and explanation naturally 
follow, as well as lovers' quarrels and reconciliations without 
end. Herder, ever both undecided and precipitate in all his 
resolutions, was evidently embarrassed to give the situation 
a decided turn one way or another. He several times released 
Caroline from her engagement ; while she, on the contrary,. was 
forever urging him directly or indirectly towards a solution ; 
her occasional coolness and sulkiness apparently having no 
other object. She invokes the spirit of retrospective jealousy, 
accusing him of too great intimacy with Madame Busch at 
Riga, and then again calms down and is pacified when she sees 
him willing to exculpate himself. At one time she even doubts 
the firmness of his character ; and he, seeing himself attacked 
on that very point on which he especially prides himself, makes 
use of the most ardent eloquence to defend himself. There 
can be no doubt whatever that Caroline was passionately at- 
tached to the man who had appeared to her as a rescuing 
angel in her Darmstadt martyrdom, or that Herder felt more 
than mere friendship for her ; still Caroline's " Electra nature " 
— the epithet is Goethe's — and Herder's chronic discontent 
turned these three years of betrothal into a complete purgatory 
for both parties. At length she suddenly put an end to this 
intolerable state of things by confessing her engagement to her 
brother-in-law, thus at once cutting off all possibility of retreat 
from Herder. Third parties, as is generally the case, had 
mixed themselves up in these domestic affairs. Herder had 
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left Darmstadt with his pupil immediately after making his 
declaration, in order to visit Carlsruhe and Strasburg, in which 
latter place he was to undergo a last eye-operation. He had 
confided his betrothed to Merck's protection, nor did this 
" interpreter between two hearts which only understood each 
other through him, and were wont to trust their most secret 
feelings to his bosom," ever betray the trust reposed in him. 
During the whole of Herder's stay at Strasburg we find the 
correspondence teeming with exclamations of gratitude towards 
their " noble, good, sensible friend," and even after Herder's 
return and second visit to Darmstadt, in the spring of 1771, he 
expresses the warmest thanks to Merck " for the kindness, the 
patience, the friendship " he has never ceased to show both 
Caroline and himself in doing all he could to strengthen the 
tie which others were striving to loosen. Nor was it Merck's 
wife either who sought to depreciate Herder in his future wife's 
estimation ; for her correspondence with the poet is quite cor- 
dial and undeviating in its tone, while Herder's answers border 
upon gallantry in theirs, a heavy sort of gallantry it is true, 
rendered somewhat heavier still by his use of the French lan- 
guage, which he handles much as we might expect Hercules 
would some elegant little toy. The real culprit — making all 
due allowance for the prominent part which Herder and Caro- 
line themselves took in their own disunion — was that mis- 
chievous Leuchsenring, who is to be met with everywhere in 
those days. He managed to glide into every circle ; he had 
become intimate with Lavater at Zurich, with Jacobi at Diissel- 
dorf ; he contrived to insinuate himself into the good graces of 
Sophie de la Roche ; he tried to force himself upon Goethe even, 
but got soundly lashed in one of the poet's celebrated satires. 
He went about in all directions, lugging with him a mysterious 
box full of the faded ribbons and withered roses of all the 
illustrious lovers, and intimate letters from all the celebrated 
personages of the age, which last he would read aloud with 
feeling and emotion* Now this equivocal individual had 
formed a slight acquaintance with Herder at Amsterdam, and 
he took advantage of this circumstance to introduce himself to 

* On this personage and his adventurous endj see my Essays on Berlin Society 
(Revue des Deux Mondes, March, 1870). 
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the Mercks and to Caroline Flachsland. It was he who in this 
officious zeal wellnigh succeeded in disturbing and severing the 
union of the two lovers. Herder's unaccountable and incred- 
ible indecision of character was a weak point easy to be laid 
hold of and turned to account by his enemies, and the indis- 
creet confidant found it no difficult task to arouse Caroline's 
suspicions and confirm her misgivings with regard to the sin- 
cerity of Herder's intentions towards herself. 

The voluminous correspondence between Herder and Caro- 
line offers an additional point of interest beyond that of its 
sentimentality. Whatever objection Herder may have had to 
anything tbat approached blue-stockingism, he certainly had 
none to his betrothed's taking part in his occupations and 
studies ; for he sends her every moment some popular song or 
other which he has picked up on his travels, from the mouth of 
the peasantry or work people ; more than one of which after- 
wards found its way into his admirable collection, " The Voices 
of Nations," a work which was destined to exercise a powerful 
influence over German literature, and which he was at that time 
meditating. Then again he sends her translations of Scottish 
ballads ; he initiates her into the beauties of Shakespeare, but 
little known or read at that time, and of Ossian. His letters 
on " Romeo and Juliet," and " Uthal and Ninathoma," are 
beyond doubt the most elegant and refined pages which have 
ever been written on these two love-poems, and as for his trans- 
lated fragments they are simply masterpieces. The English 
literature has indeed a far deeper interest for him than the 
French. He still occasionally alludes to Rousseau and his 
" divine JEmilie," but his admiration is now fully engrossed 
by Richardson, and more still by Goldsmith as one better able 
to speak " the language of the heart." Caroline, besides, 
although born in Alsace, had no knowledge of French ; an 
ignorance which was exceptional in those days even among 
North and East Germans. Gessner, Klopstock, and Kleist, 
who had presided as tutelar geniuses over the commencement 
of their acquaintance, naturally form the most frequently re- 
curring subjects of these epistolary effusions. As for Leasing, 
Caroline has no liking for his writings ; the language of his 
Minna von Barrihelm is far too commonplace to suit her ideas, 
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and she has accustomed herself too much to the highflown 
style of a Grandison aud a Pamela to feel at home with 
beauties so simple and unsophisticated as those we meet with 
in the characters of Franziska and the Brigadier. 

Let us, however, reverting to chronological order, turn back 
to the earlier days of this long correspondence. After a stay 
of about three weeks at the " Great Landgravine's " small 
capital, the young Prince of Eutin set out with his new pre- 
ceptor and his old tutor for Carlsruhe, to spend a few days at 
the court of the " learned Margrave " of Baden. Before leav- 
ing Darmstadt, however, Herder had already entered into an 
engagement with Count Lippe, who was most anxious to attract 
him to his residence at Biickeburg. 

A no less singular than interesting gallery of portraits might 
be collected, were we to attempt delineating all the contempo- 
rary petty autocrats of either sex who at that time reigned in 
Germany, and who, full of the spirit of their age, stimulated by 
the illustrious examples set them by Frederick the Second, 
Gustavus the Third, Catherine of Russia, and Joseph of Austria, 
by Aranda, Tanucci, Pombal, and Struensee, were vieing with 
one another in their efforts to surround themselves with emi- 
nent men of letters and philosophers, and displaying the 
greatest activity in diffusing a spirit of tolerance and " en- 
lightenment," while they promulgated reforms and decreed 
innovations in theory which did not always successfully stand 
the test of practical application. Nor were they careful at all 
times to inaugurate the new era in the gentlest possible man- 
ner either ; and the means adopted by Duke Charles of Wiir- 
temberg for the purpose of " civilizing " his subjects are no less 
notorious than those by which Moser " reformed " the Hessian 
administration. It is besides scarcely necessary to add, that 
these emancipative Serene Highnesses did not pride themselves 
on any extraordinary regularity in their own private morals, 
any more than to state that piety formed no distinctive charac- 
teristic of German prince-philosophers, among whom Count 
Schaumbourg-Lippe is entitled to a prominent place. This 
remarkable man had spent his youth alternately in travel- 
ling and in the pursuit of his military studies and of pleasure 
and amusement. He was esteemed the best horseman and 
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swordsman of his time. His Quixotic exploits, mad pranks, 
and gallant adventures of knight-errantry furnished an inex- 
haustible theme of conversation at the courts of Great Britain, 
Prance, and Italy. He had succeeded at an early age to the 
sovereignty of his " states," which he had nevertheless left 
after a short sojourn, to return to his favorite occupation of 
travelling. During the first period of the Seven Years' War, 
the Duke of Brunswick had entrusted him with the command 
of a corps d'armee, and he contributed in no small degree to 
the glorious victory of Minden. When Spain made common 
cause with Prance in attacking Portugal, England's ally, he 
at once hastened to Lisbon, led the Portuguese on to vic- 
tory, and then set to work to reorganize their army, which 
he succeeded in rendering one of the best in Europe. This he 
subsequently did for his own forces likewise, out of which 
materials he formed a pattern army, while he caused a fortress 
to be constructed within his small dominions which is consid- 
ered a masterpiece of fortification. Frederick the Great looked 
upon Count Lippe as one of the ablest officers of the age. 
Scharnhorst, the original creator of the modern Prussian Army, 
always spoke of him in terms of " the highest admiration," 
and even borrowed the inspiration of his great work in 1808 
from him, if we are to credit the asserton of Gneisenau, who 
himself considered Count Lippe as one of the most eminent 
men of the times. The Count returned to his principality in 
1763, thoroughly imbued with modern ideas, and immediately 
set about abolishing serfdom and corvees, while he was active 
in introducing strict order into the financial department, as 
well as discipline, honesty, and hard work into his Lilliputian 
bureaucracy. Tracts of country hitherto sterile were culti- 
vated, marshes were drained, banks, hospitals, schools, alms- 
houses, orphan asylums, in short no end of useful public 
institutions were founded. Having, moreover, a great taste for 
literary and philosophical pursuits, he sought to surround him- 
self with German literati of distinction. Klopstock could not 
make up his mind to obey the summons sent him. Thomas 
Abbt, who had taken up his residence at the court of Biicke- 
burg, died after a few years, and the Count, who had read 
Herder's eulogy on the deceased, felt a strong desire to see the 
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vacant post filled by his panegyrist. He therefore offered 
Herder an elevated position at his court, which was accepted 
without hesitation. Herder indeed was already weary of 
travelling and of a situation " which was not suited to him, 
and in which he lived isolated, a hermit, understood by no- 
body, unable to bear any one, and worth nothing whatever, yet 
to which he felt himself bound, and by which he was dragged 
about from court to court without reaping the smallest benefit." 
Besides, it was in his nature to adopt hasty resolutions, ad- 
journing their execution indefinitely when he did not, as so 
frequently happens to the irresolute, throw himself blindfold 
into some adventurous enterprise. He explained this state of 
his mind in his own way, and his explanation is at once the 
key to his whole philosophy : — 

" It is my firm belief that every man has his genius, that is, a cer- 
tain divine gift of prophetic foresight in his innermost soul, to guide 
him ; a species of light which, were we to heed it sufficiently, instead of 
seeking to stifle and extinguish it by reasoning, worldly wisdom, and 
prudence, would shed a sudden ray upon those obscure points at which 

two roads deviate Socrates's demon was of this kind ; it did 

not mislead him, it never does ; but it is so rapid, its rays are of so del- 
icate a texture, so ethereal, besides, so much good faith and attention are 
needed to detect and follow it, that souls made of no vulgar material, 
and still possessing a certain amount of innocent candor, are alone able 
to do so." 

Now it was this familiar spirit which had inspired him when 
he " unwisely " sailed from Riga " to give himself breathing- 
room," and which again admonished him against the step 
when he " wisely " accepted the Prince of Eutin's offer. He 
had never repented having followed its inspiration in the first 
of these two cases, nor had he ever ceased regretting that he 
had not obeyed its warning in the second. 

Count Lippe rejoiced greatly at the realization of his " ar- 
dent wish to see one of Germany's greatest geniuses occupy a 
position which admitted of his employing his talents for the 
benefit of those whom Providence had been pleased to intrust " 
to the rule of his Serene Highness ; but Herder was not able 
to loosen the ties which bound him to the Prince of Eutin 
quickly enough to please the Count or Caroline. First he 
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makes a short stay at Carlsruhe, where he meets with a recep- 
tion at court which utterly confounds him : — 

" The Margrave, with whom I had been conversing for a quarter of 
an hour without being aware of it," he writes to his affianced bride, 
" comes to chat with me morning and evening. As he is the very first 
prince I have ever known who does not assume princely airs, our long 
conversations usually turn upon mankind's institutions and liberty, and 
I can express myself on these subjects with as much freedom as if he 

were not a prince The Margravine addressed me the most 

uncalled-for and exaggerated compliments at our very first interview ; 
.... but as I do not sympathize with her science, and, instead of 
burning incense before her shrine, talk an entirely different language to 
her, this has naturally called forth contradiction, and led to a sort of 
coldness, which just suits me, and will at any rate convince her that it 
is- not every one who is disposed to flatter her as the set of French and 
German blockheads by whom she is surrounded do. In a word, as no 
creature on earth inspires me with such intense horror as a learned 
woman, were her intellect even sublime, we are not likely to come into 
close contact, although I am quite disposed to acknowledge her uncom- 
mon learning, her talents, her capabilities, her activity, and her serious 
studies." 

" I am heartily sick of the court," he adds, shuddering at 
the bare idea of having to loll about there for another fortnight. 
However, they soon left for Strasburg, where poor Herder was 
not destined to feel at all more comfortable than he had done 
at Darmstadt and Carlsruhe. He undoubtedly had a good deal 
to put up with from the irritating pinpricks which the young 
Prince's worthy preceptor thought fit to administer to him ; 
and also from the tedious inactivity to which he was con- 
demned by his painful eye-operation, and which hung heavily 
enough upon him; still the principal cause of his impatient 
chafing must, as usual, be sought for in the depths of his own 
nature, which rendered him constantly dissatisfied with the 
present, and in the inveterate, incurable habit he had con- 
tracted of retrospectively regretting positions which he had 
found unbearable, and anticipating with sanguine expectation 
a happiness to result from fresh changes that invariably turned 
out to be no improvement qn what preceded. " Oh ! how freely 
I shall breathe on emerging from this false position," he ex- 
claims. " The ambitious plans which filled the dreams of his 
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youth " still haunted him, while their fulfilment was becoming 
every day less probable. Caroline's affectation of breaking off 
their engagement, her alternate bursts of anger and long 
silences, the reproaches he made himself for having linked 
this young girl's fate with his own precarious existence, all 
tended more or less to increase his despondency. At Carls- 
ruhe, at any rate, he had been able to take refuge in " solitude, 
the forest, and the evening twilight " ; but in this " wretched 
hole of a Strasburg, the loneliest, most miserable, most unpleas- 
ant place " he ever saw, there was not even a wood or a place 
of any kind where he could " lie down under the shade of a tree 
with a book or his genius." His separation from the young 
prince, who had grown passionately fond of him, gave rise also 
to painful, harassing scenes, besides leaving Herder pecuniarily 
in a very precarious position. Notwithstanding these adverse 
circumstances, however, it was in this melancholy, depressed 
state of mind — which, by the way, had left him sufficient 
freedom of thought to complete and to project some of his 
greatest works — that he managed to attract several of the 
most promising: men of that generation : among these Jung 
Stilling, the self-taught mystic, Lenz, already half crazy with 
vanity, and Goethe, who at that time had hardly reached his 
twenty-first year, and was as yet entirely unknown to the 
world at large, were first and foremost. The episode in Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit, in which he relates their first interview, is 
well known. 

" I went to the inn Zum Geist," writes Goethe, " to find out a stranger, 
and met a man at the foot of the stairs, about to mount them also, whom 
I easily recognized as a parson. His powdered locks were rolled up in 
one single round curl, his black coat, and yet more, his long black silk 
robe, the end of which he had gathered up and tucked into his coat- 
pocket, likewise bespoke his calling. This rather striking, yet on the 
whole elegant and agreeable exterior, of which I had previously heard 
so much, left no room for doubt that he was indeed the celebrated new- 
comer, and my words must at once have proved to him that I had recog- 
nized him. He inquired after my name, which could have no possible 
interest for him. My openness seemed to please him, for he responded 
amiably to it, and we soon found ourselves engaged in animated conver- 
sation. On leaving him, I craved permission to renew my visit, which 
was graciously given. I did not neglect to take advantage of this favor, 
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and felt myself more and more attracted towards him. There was 
gentleness in his manners ; his face was round, his forehead striking, 
his nose a little flattened, and his mouth slightly turned up, though very 
characteristic, agreeable, and amiable, and beneath his black eyebrows 
he had a pair of coal-black eyes which were not without their effect, 
though one of them was in general red and inflamed." 

It was during those long winter evenings spent in the inva- 
lid's room, that the conversations, reading aloud, and inter- 
change of thought took place, by which that winter season 
from 1770 to 1771, and the city of Strasburg itself, became a 
memorable date and a hallowed spot to the German people. 
Here it was that young Goethe, recently arrived from Leipzig, 
with somewhat academical, or rather arcadian, views and habits, 
was initiated into the beauties of Shakespeare and Ossian by 
Herder. Here it was that they read and reread together 
" The Vicar of "Wakefield," " Tristram Shandy," and Percy's 
" Relics," and that, while under the charm of the most poetical 
romance of his life, Goethe composed his finest lyric poems, 
sketched his " Gotz," and conceived the gigantic idea of 
"Faust"; here it was, finally, that being brought into close 
contact with France, he decidedly turned his back upon her 
forever, and boldly faced his mother-country, to which he re- 
mained faithful. The account he has left in his Memoirs of 
the time he spent in Alsace, the portraits he has traced of his 
friends and the companions of his generous freaks there, the 
description we owe to him of the movement of ideas which 
animated this sparkling, stirring young generation, are present 
to every one's memory ; it is simply a masterpiece of literary 
history set in the modest frame of a personal memoir. What 
he says of Herder is especially worthy of note. Let any one 
read in those pages how much the poet owed to the thinker, 
and then ask himself which is more to be admired, the grandeur 
of intellect or the equitable, undeviating kindness of heart 
which, in spite of many and just causes for complaint, never 
permitted Goethe for a moment to remember anything but the 
benefits he had received from the unhappy friend of his youth. 
On the other hand, Herder does not appear at the beginning to 
have felt the entire value of the young poet, who, in general, 
no sooner showed himself in the society of others than he cap- 
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tivated all, whether men or women, young or old, ignorant or 
learned, poets or men of the world. In the whole course of 
the correspondence with Caroline from Strasburg, he is only 
once casually mentioned, and not by name. Even two years 
later on, when Goethe had already published " Gotz " and 
" Werther," when his able editorship of the Frankfurter An- 
zeig-en, and yet more, his irresistible individuality, had made 
him the literary sovereign of the whole Valley of the Rhine, 
Herder still speaks lightly of him : — 

" He is a very good fellow at the bottom," he says, " only rather 
giddy, and too much of a butterfly. I never ceased reproaching him 
with it while at Strasburg. He was almost the only person who came 
to see me there, or whom I cared to see. I believe, too, that, without 
boasting, I may say I have given him impressions likely to influence 
the rest of his life." 

This was indeed no boast, as is well known ; still Herder 
was wrong in complaining so bitterly of being deserted at Stras- 
burg, when Jung Stilling and Goethe used so faithfully to re- 
lieve the monotony of the long-forced leisure hours necessitated 
by his seventh ( ! ) operation, to which he submitted with rare 
firmness, and, above all, with a patience hardly to have been 
expected in one so nervous by nature. The operation was, in 
fact, most painful, difficult, and tedious ; what is worse, it 
proved unsuccessful. So he left Strasburg as he had arrived, 
sombre, preoccupied, and restless. The satisfaction of having 
sketched two of his most important writings while there, and 
of having been the means of setting a Goethe on the right 
track, did not succeed in calming him down any more than the 
prospect of meeting Caroline again. The operation had been 
very expensive, and the necessity under which Herder had 
stood of supporting himself for six months without earning a 
penny, had again brought embarrassment into his humble 
means, thereby adding one care more to those which already 
oppressed him. Herder had undertaken his journey as much 
for the sake of " forming his character " as developing his 
mind. " My aim in making this journey is to form my char- 
acter," he had written from Amsterdam to his faithful friend, 
Hartknoch. " All the rest may be left behind ; but one must 
carry one's character with one, and if that is lost all is lost." 
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This idea, which constantly haunted and pursued him, serves 
to prove the illusions under which he labored with regard to 
himself. Energy of character shows itself in action, as the 
faculty of moving does by locomotion ; men have character, as 
M. Jourdan made prose, unconsciously. Herder, on the con- 
trary, with his constant talk about character, reminds one 
always of a child singing aloud in the dark to make itself be- 
lieve that it is brave. On leaving Strasburg he addressed a 
fresh plea in self-defence to his friend Hartknoch, who was ever 
ready to assist him, although he had long since lost all illusion 
with regard to his possible return to Riga. It is couched almost 
in the same terms as the long apology for his " character " he 
had sent shortly before to Caroline : " . . . . You seem to ac- 
cuse me of instability of character, and this hurts me. If you 
knew me better, you would, perhaps, find me more masculine, 
maturer, more developed, more experienced, more British, and 
may be three times warmer than formerly, while you imagine 
me to be light, French, and inconstant " And poor Her- 
der really believed himself to be thoroughly British with his 
abstract enthusiasm, his vague piety, his ardent love of man- 
kind, with his refinements of feeling and tender susceptibility, 
and — with his complete want of practical sense. 

His short stay at Darmstadt with his betrothed was greatly 
disturbed by women's gossip, indiscretion, and want of tact. 
Caroline was given to understand, by charitable, friendly souls, 
that she was inferior to her lover, that he was aware of this, 
and that his motives for delaying their union were in fact mere 
pretexts. Herder was reserved in manner because he wanted 
confidence in himself, because he did not think himself justi- 
fied in fettering the future of this young girl, and fancied him- 
self unworthy of her and of her devotion ; in short, although 
his position had ceased to be precarious, he did not yet venture 
to take her with him to his new hearth. The two years which 
still elapsed before their marriage were filled with doubts and 
anxieties, carefully nourished by the kind solicitude of Leuch- 
senring and other intimate friends. 

Herder reached Biickeburg on the 28th of April, 1771. At 
first he did not like the place at all. The house which he was 
to inhabit being as yet unfurnished, he was lodged with strangers, 
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who overwhelmed him with attentions of all sorts. He sees him- 
self " tortured by visitors, and on the very threshold of a career 
for which he feels as little aptitude as for that of a village judge." 

"My head is dull and dumb O, if I were but to live here 

three years alone, I should die ; better depart at once ! Imagine the 
figure I cut when my venerable colleague led me through the church 
with my cloak tucked in my pocket, to introduce the new Councillor of 
Consistory and Reverend Head -preacher. An elephant could hardly 
have created a greater sensation, had it suddenly appeared within the 
sacred precincts. It is the same as soon as I put my foot out of doors. 
The town is so small. I had excited such singular expectations so long 
before I arrived ; my appearance is so strangely at variance with my 
functions, that, if I suffered less, I should have a thousand good reasons 
for laughing." 

On his arrival the Count sent at once to summon him. Her- 
der, who was scrupulously careful of his person, thought him- 
self obliged to dress, and, not being able to find a barber in 
time, had been very late in presenting himself before his new 
master, who was accustomed to military punctuality and sim- 
plicity. The elegant French Abbe" — for such was the dress, 
unknown in Northern Germany, which Herder had adopted 
during his travels — met with a cool reception. The Count 
was twenty years his senior, for at that time our author num- 
bered but twenty-seven years. Both as a sovereign and an 
officer he spoke in a short, abrupt, commanding tone, while the 
serious grandezza of his exterior, and his tall muscular figure, 
served to confirm his reputation for Don Quixotism. His fa- 
vorite motto, droiture et probite, seemed written in legible 
characters on his high, bald forehead ; but his wan, weather- 
beaten countenance, his penetrating glance full of repressed 
fire, his dignified and reserved bearing, all made a powerful 
impression upon Herder, who, at once timid and proud, and 
jealous, moreover, of his independence, for the first time in his 
life found himself face to face with a master instead of a pupil. 
Some time passed ere this first coldness yielded to more cordial 
terms. The Count was disappointed in his expectations. The 
absence of all prejudice, which had struck him in Herder's writ- 
ings, had led him to infer that his chief preacher bowed to the 
reigning ideas of the century ; he was, therefore, greatly aston- 
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ished to find so much religious fervor in one who cared so little 
for dogmas and outward observances. In the Count's eyes the 
ecclesiastical functions ought to have been nothing more than 
a mere pretext, and, on seeing in how serious a light Herder 
regarded them, he hastened to throw cold water on the burn- 
ing head of this humanitarian apostle, by prognosticating the 
uselessness of his efforts. The contemplative, peripatetic, dis- 
cursive sort of life which the Count wished to lead with his 
literary friend was repulsive to Herder's febrile, active nature. 
In spite of his freedom of thought, the Count still held to cer- 
tain social forms ; while Herder, on the contrary, chafed at and 
looked upon them with the churlish eyes of an Alceste as so 
much falsehood and hypocrisy. The reformer's energetic meas- 
ures seemed the arbitrary whims of a petty autocrat to our poet. 
Even after some months had elapsed, he still refers with cold- 
ness to his relations with the Count : — 

" We live far apart from one another. He is so attentive to, so full 
of esteem for me, that I really know as little of his character as he does 
of mine, unless it be that he picks up something from others. Besides 
a despotism, an ignoble, rampant servility reigns in this small princi- 
pality such as I have never met with in the most arbitrary states. 
Seven or eight people, who can boast of having been the favorites, and 
having turned this to good account, are making the most strenuous 
efforts to prevent me from increasing their number. I have, therefore, 
to content myself with a rather distant esteem, which is much better. 
I never dine at court without special invitation; but then I am seated 
beside our master, and have him entirely to myself in conversation, in 
which, however, he is apt to listen too much to his own discourse, and 
to repeat the same idea too readily." 

Herder deeply felt the want of the society of his equals, -and, 
when tired by his mental exertions or exhausted by the mate- 
rial fatigues inseparable from his calling, nothing remained for 
him, if he felt the want of fresh air, but to gallop through the 
Teutoburger Wald in company with his own thoughts, and the 
winds shaking the leaves above his head. " 0, the horse, the 
horse ! . . . . What a noble pleasure is this when one cannot 
have congenial society ! " he exclaims. Then again his letters 
teem with complaints : " I have not a single friend, not a soul 
for whom I am anything at all. I am getting quite mouldy ; I 
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have left the world's stage to bury myself in a grave." 
Many historians — and some of the best, Varnhagen, Stahr, 
Hettner — have attributed his eternal lamentations and dis- 
content to his having adopted the clerical career without true 
vocation. There can be no greater mistake. It would doubt- 
less be an easy task to find a hundred passages in his letters 
from Riga, Biickeburg, and even Weimar, in which he complains 
of his profession. " The emptiness of clerical life oppresses " 
him at times ; he dreams of "turning layman again, in order 
to see the world less gloomy " ; but it is clear that his pro- 
fession is only the pretext which affords a plausible theme for 
complaint to an irritable, excitable nature already predisposed 
to discontent. He had more than one opportunity during his 
lifetime of changing his career without giving rise to scandal ; 
he was offered professorships at sundry universities ; he might 
have lived at Biickeburg as a civil functionary, had he felt so 
inclined : but he refused all such offers. No narrow prejudices 
reigned either at the court of Count Lippe or that of Duke 
Carl August. There was more freedom of thought and speech 
in religious matters both at Biickeburg and Weimar than 
Herder even required. Although liberal in his views concern- 
ing dogmas, he was not only a believer, but a fervent one. 
Regularity of life was not irksome to his chaste nature, and his 
interest in the religious life of his congregation was as sincere 
as it was keen. If anything were distasteful to him in his 
calling, it was that he found too little of that sort of intimate 
intercourse, and that his days were employed in vain, empty 
formalities, instead of in giving that advice and exhortation he 
was so fond of imparting. In the midst of this desert there 
was only one person with whom he could exchange his ideas ; 
and that was the Count himself, the free-thinker, the ration- 
alist. One may easily imagine the sort of intercourse which 
existed between these two men. 

" We hardly know each other," Herder writes. " We do not exist 
for one another. A noble lord, but so spoilt; a great man, but only 
too great for his small country ; a philosophical mind, whose philosophy, 
however, stifles me. And even were he everything, still there is noth- 
ing to be done in this country. I am a parson without a parish, a 
school patron without schools, a consistorial councillor without a con- 
sistory ! " 
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In the midst of this desolation, help and light came from a 
quarter whence he would least have expected it, and in the 
most agreeable manner possible for him. Count Wilhelm had 
married a young wife, six years before, the sister of one of his 
military companions. " She was a very beautiful woman," 
says the Count's biographer, " amiable and noble in her whole 
being. By her sweetness and piety she influenced the strong 
soul of the Count with a gentle charm, and toned down his 
blunt gravity to the pitch of tender sentiment. Although dif- 
fering greatly in age, and apparently of opposite natures, they 
loved each other with profound, almost romantic tenderness, 
perhaps too much, people said, to be a quite happy couple." 
Moses Mendelssohn, the philosopher, who met them at Pyr- 
mont, has given a similar description of them, which is more- 
over confirmed by the pious Countess's own correspondence 
with Herder. This " Raphael's Madonna," before her marriage 
with the free-thinker whom she so much admired, yet before 
whom she trembled, had been brought up in an establishment 
of Moravian brothers, where her heart was divided between 
God and her twin brother, her " Jonathan." In more than 
one respect she puts us in mind of the sweet image of that 
Fraulein von Klettenberg who left so indelible an impression 
on Goethe's memory, and whose state of mind is so admirably 
portrayed in his " Confessions of a Beautiful Soul." The 
Countess overcame her natural timidity, and on New- Year's 
day, 1772, nearly a year after Herder's arrival, ventured to 
write to him. Herder answered her, stating the annoyances of 
his own position, and giving her advice and encouragement in 
hers. Little by little, especially after the death of the Countess's 
beloved brother, an active, and finally daily correspondence 
sprang up between the confessor and his penitent, which inter- 
course not only filled up the void in Herder's existence, by 
allowing him to be of great comfort and solace to a noble, suf- 
fering soul, but served to draw the Countess nearer to her hus 
band, whom, after six years of marriage, she still loved with 
an admiration with which too much respect was mingled. It 
brought Herder himself, moreover, in closer contact with the 
Count, and from that time forward there was less restraint in 
their intercourse. But let us leave the recital of his relations 
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with the Countess to Herder himself, who gives it at length to 
his betrothed in a letter dated the 24th of January, 1772 : — 

" I am beginning to exist at Biickeburg since the last fortnight, and 
everything seems changed, thanks to the transformation of one soul. 
Imagine to yourself the reigning Countess, if you would form an idea 
of what carita, sweetness, gentleness, affection, and angelic humility are 
personified in one individual. Our sovereign married her on the 
strength of her portrait. At first I only knew her superficially. Her 
natural shyness, the reserve which prevails here, her pregnancy, and an 
absence which lasted three months, allowed me only to see the features 
of her soul as it were through a veil. It is true I heard much of her 
benevolence, her goodness, her gentleness, and I admired her for being 

able to keep in the good graces of our master I did not think 

that either I or my sermons, however, would be to her taste 

Just fancy, therefore, how astonished I was when she sought for a pre- 
text to write to me. And a letter of such feeling, such reason, so much 
heart ! .... I answered immediately, telling her how utterly useless I 
was here, and you cannot think how I found her the next day at the 
concert, .... timid, anxious. Thereupon the Count delivered me a 
long discourse on moral philosophy ; and whether it was that I listened 
better or understood more easily, or that she had shown him my letter, 
in a word, he has changed completely. Next day I went to see her. 
She had read the Frdulein von Sternheim,* and her observations were 

full of the most refined feeling She looks too good for this 

world. She is delicate and weak ; a slight pallor is shed over her face 
like a celestial veil ; she looks as if she already belonged to a superior 
world." 

Herder, whose piety was the very antipodes of quietism, 
sought to pacify the Countess's somewhat mystical belief, and 
succeeded. He would gently reprimand her, and put her on her 
guard " against those warm fits of enthusiasm for duty which 
are so soon exhausted." He made her comprehend that " the 
spirit of Jesus, of self-denial, and of love of God is not a spirit 
of dread, nor of narrow legality, but one of freedom and 
cheerfulness." Again, when warning her against the dangers 
of intolerance, he says : — 

"Every one seeks truth and justice in his own way, and this differs 
and must differ as much as climate and soil ; the results are identical 

* The sentimental novel then in fashion, written by Sophie de la Roche and 
published by Wieland, the ex- betrothed of the authoress. 
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in spite of the degrees and gradation May your Serene Highness, 

turn aside from literal devotion, which holds the soul prisoner of the 
letter, the symbols, the words heard, and prevents it from attaining to 
that knowledge which is beyond expression and to real truth." 

On the other hand, the patience, the resignation of this noble 
soul, ever unmindful of herself, taught Herder the value of 
those virtues the absence of which unfortunately was only too 
obvious in himself. She was certainly more to him than he 
could be to her during the few years it was given them to live 
beside one another. 

Besides, it must not be supposed that life at Biickeburg 
was so entirely void of all resource as Herder gives us to un- 
derstand in his letters. Since the Countess had brought her 
spouse and her confessor into closer communication, and broken 
the ice between these two strong characters, the evenings 
passed with less restraint, either in animated conversation or 
in listening to excellent chamber music. The Count had a 
small orchestra under a good director, and made good use of 
it. Herder's eminently musical nature must have found more 
than an agreeable recreation therein. He was " inexpressibly 
fond of music," as he wrote from Strasburg, where he had 
been quite debarred from this enjoyment. He found it " a 
source of infinite enjoyment for sensitive hearts and refined 
souls, while the ideas of the brain are fatiguing, and the lan- 
guage of the lips easily becomes weak." He relates his emo- 
tion on hearing Pergolesi's Stabat Mater performed in the 
church of Biickeburg, and how another composition by the 
Italian master " still weeps in his soul." The musical per- 
formances at the castle gave also the first incentive to Herder's 
celebrated cantatas, both sacred and profane, which were 
set to music by Bach, the Count's Kapellmeister. And thus it 
was that in intercourse of the kind we have mentioned, in 
rides and walks in the solitary forests of Teutoburg, the rugged 
beauty and patriotic reminiscences of which excited our poet's 
enthusiasm, alternating with long readings, absorbing pro- 
fessional occupations, and obstinate study, Herder passed the 
two first years of his stay at Biickeburg and the two last of 
his bachelor life. Nevertheless, neither music, nature, nor 
work could succeed in pacifying the restless soul, or in quench- 
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ing the thirst of his parched mind. Herder would cease to be 
Herder indeed, were he to leave off grumbling. If we were to 
listen to him, there were only " heads as empty and unpro- 
ductive as stones, out of which it would be impossible even for 
steel to strike a spark ; women entirely unlettered and devoid 
of charm." He does not attempt to deny that he meets with 
every attention at the castle, but he does not feel a whit the 
less on that account that he is " the happiest servant in Biicke- 
burg." In spite of all they do for him, this country, the birth- 
place of Arminius and his Cherusci, is but a " Bicetre or a 
Bastille" in his eyes. Ah! if he had but Caroline, it would 
be " more than Elysium." Yet he, who could not exist with- 
out her, cannot make up his mind to live with her. The real 
or imaginary obstacles which stood in the way of their union 
did not give way until the spring of 1773, when Herder, at 
that time nearly thirty, was at last wedded to her who had 
waited so long in anxiety and suffering, and who was to be- 
come — it is Herder himself who writes it, ten years later, to 
Jacobi — " the support, the comfort, the happiness of his life." 
Their marriage took place at Darmstadt on the 2d of May, 
1773. 

" The three or four years which we passed at Biickeburg 
together were the golden age of our married life," said Caro- 
line Herder, thirty years later, when passing over the history of 
her henceforth solitary life. And in fact these years, at least 
the first two, are those in Herder's whole life on which our 
eyes like best to rest. For the first time — we may say also for 
the last — the complaints which fill his correspondence are 
hushed. At last he is safe out of his wandering gypsy exist- 
ence, with a domestic hearth of his own. His cold, solitary 
bachelor life is at an end, and when he returns home the face 
of one who enters into all his joys and cares, and takes part 
in all that concerns him, is now there to greet him. Caroline 
loved him passionately, blindly, I may even say fanatically ; 
he was her idol, her child, her glory. She identified herself so 
completely with the object of her adoration, that he had no 
need to forget himself or to renounce any part of his own 
individuality in responding to her love. As for the Countess, 
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she transferred a good part of the affectionate, grateful esteem 
with which she never ceased to honor the husband to the wife 
of her comforter. The Count, who felt as much flattered by 
the prize which Herder carried off just then at the Berlin 
Academy for his " Origin of Language " as if he had won it 
himself, showed still more attention now than before to his 
great man, of whom he might proudly boast to Frederick II. 
As for Herder himself, — who was never quite at his ease ex- 
cept when, alone in the temple with God, the faithful, and those 
who minister, he breathed in an atmosphere charged with in- 
cense, and felt himself borne along and supported by the respect, 
the devotion, and the admiration with which the God of truth, 
and the minister appointed to reveal and preach his word, were 
surrounded, — he never worked better or with greater ardor. 

" His pure, elevated soul," says Caroline, " and his passionate zeal for 
what is right, .... excited in him more enthusiasm than ever for the 
grand task of purifying religion by tracing it to its first sources. ' The 
most Ancient Document of the Human Race ' was written at that time, 
at one inspiration, in one breath, in one uninterrupted state of feeling. 
Those were beautiful, joyous summer days. In the morning early, 
often as early even as four o'clock he would creep out of bed to his 
work. He was in the best possible state of mind, — grave, sublime, 
placid, and full of serenity. He worked incessantly and restlessly. 
The first volume was completed in six weeks. Ah, what memorable, 
happy, never-to-be-forgotten days were those ! " 

Such distant recollections of Caroline give a faithful picture 
of this busy period in Herder's life. " The most Ancient Doc- 
ument " was soon after followed by the " Provincial Leaves." 
If the first of these writings appeared to have been directed 
against Michaelis, the most illustrious Hebrew scholar of the 
time, and his rationalistic exegesis, the second was of course 
looked upon as a direct attack upon Spalding and this great 
preacher's way of understanding evangelical teaching. Herder 
indeed was endowed with " the strange peculiarity of entirely 
forgetting persons and circumstances when writing with great 
interest on any subject ; and was in general so full of the 
object he had set before him that he never thought, nor indeed 
could he think, of considering the feelings of any one." Be- 
sides, there was a militant and aggressive spirit in all his 
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productions even at the calmest and most peaceful periods of 
his life, and this, it is easy to see, brought him more than one 
enemy. His " Life of Jesus," " Philosophy of History," " Com- 
mentaries upon the New Testament," and other no less impor- 
tant works, appeared from 1773 to 1775. A second prize from 
the Academy of Berlin during the latter year was the reward 
of his admirable essay " Upon the Causes of the Decline of 
Taste." The eyes of the entire nation were bent upon this 
young renovator of theology, history, and literary criticism. 

We have now arrived at the culminating point of that memo- 
rable revolutionary epoch, so well known in Germany by the 
name of Sturm und Drang Periode, which signalized the desire 
to renew and regenerate the world by a return to nature. The 
movement was a general one, and extended from Kbnigsberg to 
Zurich, from Strasburg to Vienna, — every town of Germany 
having part in it, more or less. Not only universities and 
republics, like Gottingen and Frankfort, but small capitals also, 
such as Darmstadt, Weimar, Stuttgart, saw the " geniuses " 
hurl their clamorous challenge and defy the heaven. The 
preceding generation had been concentrating its powers for 
action ; Berlin had been Lessing's head-quarters, as it were ; 
Young Germany of 1775 overflowed the entire country, finding 
voluntary agents and apostles in all quarters. The same ideas 
with which Hamaan had been the means of inculcating Herder 
when on the borders of the Baltic, were to strike his ear as 
soon as he approached Switzerland, where Lavater was preach- 
ing them with the greatest zeal and in the most whimsical 
language. At Gottingen, where Burger had just published the 
first German ballads which took the world at once by surprise 
and charmed it, some young students had formed among them- 
selves a poetical league invoking the memory of Arminius and 
the Teutonic bards, which numbered among its associates the 
impetuous Counts Stolberg, " the enemies of tyrants " ; Voss, 
the peasant boy, and future translator of Homer; his 
brother-in-law, Boie, who published the first German alma- 
nac ; melancholy Holty, and many other poets who afterwards 
became celebrated, but the eldest of whom at that time was 
hardly twenty-two years of age. In the South, especially in 
Wiirtemberg, a soil which had always been productive of revo- 
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lutionary radicalism, it was no longer rebellion against literary 
authority which alone armed the poets ; they did not limit them- 
selves like Burger to ridiculing Mam'zeW la Regie, " nursery 
governess, duenna, half French, half Greek, ever ready to 
watch over the children of the German Muse, preventing them 
from straying into the flower-beds, and admonishing them to 
hold up their heads, turn out their toes, and stretch their 
arms " ; here it was not only against the yoke of scholastic 
pedantry in science and thought that protest was made, as in 
the North ; here not only was a platonic hatred vowed against 
religious and political oppression, as in the plains of Gottingen ; 
but there was open rebellion against the established authorities 
as well. Despotism had stretched the springs so far in the little 
country of Swabia that at last they snapped asunder. The 
worship of Rousseau found nowhere more numerous and more 
fervent adherents than in the native land of that Schiller who 
regarded the author of the Contrat Social as an apostle 
" converting Christians into human beings." The writer of 
the Rauber had himself much to bear from the intolerable 
yoke ; it is well known how he escaped from it by flight, and 
what eloquent, clamorous protest he hurled from that time 
against despotism in Fiesco, Kabale und Liebe, and Don Car- 
los. Before him Schubart, the journalist, scholar, musician, 
master and example to young Schiller, had raised his voice in 
impetuous stanzas, and expiated the temerity of his Fiirsten- 
griift by ten years of imprisonment. His countryman 
Wekerlin, who led a still more disconnected and irregular life, 
succeeded him in the prison of Hohenasperg, which received 
within its walls many other magnanimous men, determined to 
brave absolutism. 

Still the true field of battle — that of literary principles, which 
at that time alone had the power to excite a passionate interest 
in Germany — was the Valley of the Rhine, where historical 
ideas and interests at all times were wont to meet, and, on 
coming in contact, to strike fertile sparks in the shock. Goethe 
had returned to his native country, where he at first settled 
under the paternal roof, — la casa santa, as the poet's friends 
and admirers were wont to call it, — and afterwards took up 
his residence at Wetzlar. From there, assisted by his friend 
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Merck, he edited the chief paper of the party, the Frank- 
furter Gelehrten Anzeigen, and published Gotz and Werther, 
stroke upon stroke. The impetuous dramatist, Klinger, whose 
comedy, Sturm und Drang, gave its well-known name to the 
whole generation, and who himself afterwards rose by energy 
of will and talent from the rank of a pauper to that of a gen- 
eral, was at that time studying at Giessen, where he was 
acquainted with the celebrated jurisconsult, Hopfher, Merck's 
and Goethe's associate, and Bahrdt, the Jacobin of theology, 
their laughing-stock. Literary congresses were soon organized 
everywhere, — first at Giessen, in Hopfher's house; then in 
Darmstadt, in Merck's humble dwelling ; at Thunbreitstein, 
too, where Wieland's tender friend, the sentimental authoress of 
Fraulein von Sternheim, Sophie de la Roche, resided. Here 
the philosopher of sentiment, Jacobi, Basedow with his edu- 
cational reforms, and Lavater the physiognomist resorted. It 
was on the banks of the Rhine, at Mannheim, that Miiller 
the painter penned his wild dramas, and young Schiller, once 
escaped from his Swabian servitude, was to have his Rauber 
performed. But of what use is it to name all " those con- 
founded striplings, as Wieland would say, who gave themselves 
airs, forsooth, as though they had been in the habit of playing 
blind-man's-buff with Shakespeare," — those ardent, febrile 
young men, who afterwards became a prey, some to madness, 
others to suicide ? A species of moral epidemic, like that 
which followed upon 1815, had broken out. The germ of 
Byronism may be clearly detected already in the Wertherism of 
those times. Exaggerated and overstrained imaginations found 
insufficient breathing-room in the world, and met with bounda- 
ries to their unlimited pleas on all sides. Hearts accustomed 
to follow the dictates of their own inspirations bruised them- 
selves against the sharp angles of reality. The thirst for action 
which consumed their ardent youth could not be quenched with- 
in the narrow limits of domestic life. Werther was as much 
an effect as a cause of this endemic disease ; above all, it was 
the expression of a very general state of mind. It is this 
which constitutes its historical importance, while the secret of 
its immortal value is to be found in its form. Besides, the dis- 
ease, we may say so without paradox, was but an excess of 
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health after'all, a juvenile crisis through which Herder, young 
Goethe, and indeed the whole generation, had to pass. " 0," ex- 
claimed old Goethe, half a century later, in a conversation with 
young Felix Mendelssohn : — 

" O, if I could but write a fourth volume of my autobiography ! . . . . 
It should be a history of the year 1775, which no one knows or can write 
better than I. How the nobility, feeling itself outrun by the middle 
classes, began to do all it could not to be left behind in the race ; how 
liberalism, jacobinism, and all that deviltry awoke ; how a new life be- 
gan ; how one studied, produced, and fell in love between times, and lost 
one's time ; how we young folks, full of life and activity, but also most 
awkward, fettacked the aristocratic propensities of Messieurs Nicolai & 
Co., in Berlin, who at that time reigned supreme ! . . . . Ah yes, that 
was a spring when everything was budding and shooting, when more 
than one tree was yet bare while others were already full of leaves. 
All that in the year 1775 ! " 

Old pedantic Nicolai foresaw, with his prosy common sense, 
what would happen. " In four or five years," said he in 1776, 
" this fine enthusiasm will have passed away like smoke ; a few 
drops of spirit will be found in the empty helmet, and a big 
caput mortuum in the crucible." This proved true certainly 
for the great majority, but not so as regards the two coursers 
which then broke loose, nor for him who had cut their traces 
and released them from captivity. 

Herder had continued in communication with all those who, 
in the valleys of the Lahn, Mein, and Rhine, were at that time 
dreaming of regenerating society and poetry. He was an active 
collaborator in the bold periodical which Goethe edited at 
Frankfort, and against which Lessing's old enemy, the famous 
Parson Goze, of Hamburg, invoked the aid of secular authority. 
If Merck played the part of " Socrates-Addison " in this famous 
paper, and Goethe that of " the young arrogant lord with 
scraping cock's spurs," Herder, according to his own words, 
took the place of the " Irish Dean with his whip." On his 
return from Strasburg, in the spring of 1771, he went to see 
Dame Aja, Goethe's clever mother, who was an object of the 
greatest veneration to all her son's friends, to give her news of 
her dear Wolfgang. In 1773, at the time of his marriage, he 
returned and saw Merck, then about to leave for St. Petersburg 
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in the suite of the Great Landgravine, and Goethe full of poet- 
ical projects and flirtations. Finally he came and passed a whole 
month at Merck's house, with his young wife, in 1775, and re- 
sumed a friendship which had begun to cool somewhat during the 
critic's stay in Russia. The high pitch of their correspondence 
was lowered considerably, indeed, soon after Herder's marriage ; 
little by little the letters grew rarer and rarer, and at length 
almost cold. Mephistopheles had evidently " got tired of the 
high tone," and it was not easy to induce Herder to descend 
from his moral buskins and to take part in the page's freaks 
and vagaries which that mauvais svjet of a Goethe had brought 
into fashion. " Mere nothings, wretched trifles," had insinu- 
ated themselves between the two friends ; but did not Herder 
carry things too far when he said that he read Merck's luke- 
warm letters " with a mournful shudder of awe, like that 
he had felt in Livonia at the approach of winter " ? " The 
branches trembled, the tiny green leaves writhed anxiously, 

and in a few days lay on the ground yellow and faded 

My soul has felt that yours was writhing so." Herder's 
own transformation was the true cause of this coolness ; for it 
was about that time that he began to lay aside the " theological 
libertine," and that the blind idolatry with which he was sur- 
rounded began to create in him a priestly haughtiness which 
was very distasteful to the merry children of the Rhine. Still, 
Merck and Goethe, who were accustomed to the somewhat 
rough outside of their friend, did not take over-great offence at 
it. " Doggedness will always be a principal element of his 
nature," said the former of him ; " but this is surrounded and 
amalgamated with so many other qualities, that it does not 
scratch one too much." And this he said after having seen 
Herder again at Darmstadt, where he found him " greatly 
altered to his advantage, more tolerant, more moderate." If 
his criticism upon " the most ancient document " had been 
somewhat severe, he made up for it in 1776 by his enthusiastic 
praise of his friend's Essay on the " Decline of Taste," in Wie- 
land's Deutsche Merctir. Herder, on his part, never ceased to 
treat Merck with a deference which he certainly did not show 
towards young Goethe. Caroline, clearly, was innocent of the 
slightest presentiment of the young giant's superiority, although 
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seeing him daily at Darmstadt, where he amused himself like a 
child with Merck's children, and played a thousand pranks. 
Herder had not warned her of all that was in this unpretentious, 
unaffected young man, and she was so full of her own idolatry 
for her betrothed that she had no eye whatever for anything 
beyond. However, Herder seems to have been more and more 
disturbed by the rapid and inconvenient growth of his ex- 
disciple. He could not make up his mind to consider him in a 
serious light, and thus the author of Gotz and Werther con- 
tinued to be the same object of his pleasantry and raillery which 
the student had been at Strasburg. Formerly he had laughed 
at his name ; then it was at his person, which he compared, now 
to a fighting cock, now to a gossiping magpie. He is inex- 
haustible in his sarcasms, and, what is still worse, his " candor." 
When Gotz appeared, he threw cold water over its author, and 
proved to him that it was " Shakespeare who spoilt him," beg- 
ging Merck, with some asperity, " not to allow his idol, Goethe, 
to lead him astray." Goethe himself, notwithstanding, re- 
mained the same in his behavior towards the man to whom he 
owed so much, and never spoke of him otherwise than in terms 
of grateful affection. 

Just at this very time he was busy with Herder and his 
future prospects, the latter having in fact begun again to tire 
and grow impatient of his position. The slightest circum- 
stance became a pretext for discontent ; and although in 1775 
he, at the early age of thirty-one years, and a stranger to the 
country, was named superintendent of the clergy of Biicke- 
burg, — something nearly equivalent to the dignity of a bishop, 
— he could stand it no longer. A difference which arose be- 
tween him and the Count, and in which Herder showed the 
whole of his energy and elevation of character, was soon set- 
tled, thanks to the sovereign's rectitude, which prompted him 
to acknowledge that he had done wrong in insisting upon the 
nomination of an unworthy ecclesiastic whom Herder refused 
to ordain ; but it would appear that differences of this kind 
often occurred ; for in a letter at the close of 1775, the new 
superintendent alludes to other similar complications : " If 
I cannot be an instrument of purification to the Church, at any 
rate, I will not be that of ignorance and scandal ; so help me 
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God and his Holy Word ! " He nevertheless refused a most 
honorable summons to Eutin, where he had left an excellent 
remembrance behind him, and likewise to Giessen University, 
where he would have been considerably nearer to Merck and 
Goethe. A third position offered to him at Gottingen, which 
would have given him scope for brilliant activity, was not re- 
fused ; but the orthodoxy of the young author appearing 
somewhat doubtful at Hanover, he was requested to submit to 
a previous examination of conscience. This Herder indig- 
nantly refused : " The times are past when pilgrimages were 
made to Rome to establish one's orthodoxy, and even did they 
still exist, Gottingen is not Rome." Just then, besides, Goethe's 
efforts to obtain Herder's nomination at Weimar had proved 
successful, and a melancholy, though not unexpected blow 
having struck him in his deepest and sincerest affections, he 
no longer hesitated. The Countess Marie had just breathed her 
last at the early age of thirty-two, and with her the good angel 
of Biickeburg had fled. The emotion with which Herder pro- 
nounced the funeral oration which his position required of him, 
may be more easily imagined than described. The Count, who 
had become passionately attached to his wife during the last 
years of her life, erected a monument to her in the park, near 
which he passed whole hours and even days in silence and soli- 
tude. Her loss was the death-blow to this soul of bronze, too 
stiff to bend and right itself again. A year after he followed 
her to the grave.* 

Herder had left Biickeburg shortly before. The " scapegrace " 
Goethe, who had since become the favorite of Karl August of 
Saxe-Weimar, wished much to have his old friend and master in 
the new Ferrara. This, however, was no easy matter. " I wish 
you for my duke, and him for you," he writes to Herder. And 
again : " He wishes for you and is anxious to have you, but all 
Weimar is opposed to you, .... still I shall not loosen my hold." 
Months of incessant battling were required ; for " we have never 
been able to go on with rogues, brother, and rogues carry things 
everywhere with a high hand." The Duke himself dreaded 
nothing so much as " priests' squabbles about orthodoxy " and 

* He left no direct heirs beyond an illegitimate daughter, the offspring of a 
Portuguese nun, who was brought up in her mother's convent. 
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the like. A certificate of orthodoxy, therefore, became indis- 
pensable in order to set themselves all right with the Eeverend 
Consistory of the Duchy. Herder, with his accustomed dignity, 
refused to tender any other proofs of his orthodoxy but his life 
and his writings ; and Goethe, setting sharply to work again to 
fight his battles for him, was at last able to write to him in 
December, 1775 : " You may be quiet, brother, no certificate is 
necessary. I have whipped the fellows back " ; and he an- 
nounces the decision in one of those humoristic poems in 
popular verse of which he possessed the secret : — 

" As our Lord mounted upon an ass, thus you will have in our days 
to mount upon an hundred and fifty donkeys (the parsons-of the Duchy), 

who are expecting your Reverence in his diocese For you are 

expected in our garden even as the Messiah, of whom no one knew what 

he would do, while every one knew what he would have him do 

So come with your black cassock, your long silk cloak, your white 
folded collar, — nobody wears it longer and wider. You may even as 
in former times tuck the cloak in your pocket before everybody." 

For some weeks Goethe's thoughts were entirely engrossed 
with projects how to lodge his friends, with his furniture, with 
his servants, in short with the smallest details of his estab- 
lishment. At last, on the 1st of October, 1776, Herder and 
Dame Caroline arrived at Weimar, where, according to her own 
testimony, " their reception was most cordial, and the rejoicing 
great." 

This was indeed the good old time of that village Weimar, 
which a great and sensible princess had succeeded in making 
" the intellectual capital of Germany." I have attempted else- 
where * to write the history and give the portrait of the Duch- 
ess Anna-Amelia, who was the niece, sister, mother, and aunt 
of heroes. " She is a true princess," said Goethe's mother of 
her, who herself, a remarkable woman in her sphere, soon be- 
came the friend of the Duchess ; " she has shown the world 
that she knows how to reign ; she possesses the great art of 
winning men's hearts ; she sheds affection and joy around her ; 
in a word, she was born for the good of mankind." And truly 

* See my Essay on " Wieland," in the Journal des Debats of the 5th, 13th, 22d, 
and 30th of March, 1870. 
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when we look at the portrait of the Amazon in the sanctuary 
called the Weimar Library, with her high and round forehead full 
of decision, with her large, prominent, blue eyes, open, intelli- 
gent, and clear, one cannot help thinking that she must have 
inherited something of the genius of her uncle, Frederick the 
Great, and the bravery of her brother, the Duke of Brunswick, — 
this little woman, who, a widow at nineteen, governed her small 
Duchy so well during the general war which was devastating 
the neighboring countries, directed her son's education so clev- 
erly, and not only prepared the apparently most unproductive of 
soils, but transplanted to it and succeeded in rearing the most 
exquisite vegetation which Germany has produced. Although 
Herder's senior by a few years, — she was born in 1740, — the 
Duchess, by the turn of her mind as well as by her habits, 
belonged rather to Wieland's naively sceptical generation than 
to Herder's highflown, enthusiastic age. Her moral as well as 
intellectual culture was drawn from French sources, and that 
charming, graceful epicurism, heedless of care, which character- 
izes the France of Voltaire, was the prevailing tone of her 
whole life. The " German Voltaire," as the author of Agathon 
was called, was the first to be summoned to the valley of the 
Em, as he ever afterwards remained the favorite guest at rustic 
Tiefhirt, where the Duchess loved to play the part of a philo- 
sophizing shepherdess during the summer months. It was in 
order to make Wieland's acquaintance that Knebel, a gen- 
tleman at that time serving in the great king's army, had come 
over to Weimar, and, once arrived, was detained there to direct 
the studies of the Duchess's second son. Musaus, author of the 
well-known " Popular Tales," also belonged to this circle of the 
first years of Weimar's grandeur. His coarse commoner's face 
with its sly smile never failed there, nor was the company 
easily shocked at the somewhat naive manners of the good 
schoolmaster. Gleim, the grenadier, parent to all needy 
poets, would occasionally come over from Halberstadt, where 
he had his comfortable canon's seat. Bertuch, the translator 
of Fon Quixote, had settled in Weimar, and introduced mod- 
ern industry into the Arcadian residence of the Muses. 

An excellent theatre was arranged under Seydel's manage- 
ment, where Eckhof, the best actor of those times, played the 
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principal parts ; while Schweizer, the composer of Wieland's 
Alceste, directed the orchestra. On Goethe's arrival, however, 
in 1775, this troop of professionals gave way to a company of 
illustrious amateurs, among which the Duchess and her son did 
not disdain to figure side by side with the young gentlemen 
and ladies of their court. Here it was that Seckendorf 
the composer, — another original of the first water, — 
Einsiedel, Vami — scandal said more, indeed — of the 
Duchess Amelia, and witty Mile. Gochhausen, showed 
themselves to be consummate actors, and that the author of 
Iphigenia and Tasso achieved his greatest triumphs, not only 
as a poet, but as an actor also. When the old castle was 
burnt in 1774, they had had to find a stage where they best 
could ; for the court retired for many years to that humble 
Fiirstenhaus which a citizen of moderate fortune in our days 
would hardly consent to inhabit. Goethe often speaks in his 
verses of these improvised theatres : " In small huts or in the 
luxurious hall ; on the heights of Etternburg or the valley of 
Tiefurt ; in the light tent, on the sumptuous carpets, or under 
the vault of sublime night." 

Goethe's arrival, which coincided with Karl August's mar- 
riage and accession to power, and preceded the nomination of 
Herder by a year only, may in every respect be considered a 
memorable date in the history of Weimar. The Duchess, 
who till then had been the true and only genius loci, yielded 
up literary as well as poetical precedence to her son. She 
is still present, charming and full of life, like the century 
which is departing, and which she so well personifies ; she 
listens with an attentive ear to the first attempts of speech, 
and smilingly presides over the first steps of the rising 
generation ; but henceforth her son, Duke Karl August, is 
to be the life and soul of this wild, high-spirited young race. 

He' was born in 1757, thirteen years after Herder, and eight 
later than Goethe. His mother, still a mere child and soon 
after a widow, had entrusted his education to a nobleman of the 
old school, and, in spite of this worthy man's pedantry, did not 
venture till much later to trample court prejudice under foot 
so far as to substitute for him Wieland, who at that time was 
pining away at Erfurt. This step was indeed a strange deviation 
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from the usual haughty, stiff court etiquette which prevailed in 
small German principalities at that epoch, and Karl August was 
ever after grateful to his mother for having had the courage 
to do so, while he was thankful to his bourgeois tutor for hav- 
ing freed him betimes from many of the prejudices of royalty. 
Wieland quickly discerned what was fermenting in that juve- 
nile brain, and even as early as 1772, when the Duke was but 
fifteen, wrote to a friend : " Ah, if it please God to preserve 
our young prince and some of his best friends, you will find a 
small court here in six years which it- will be worth while 
coming from the other end of the world to see." Two years 
later, the young Duke, having accomplished his journey to 
France, as was then the universal custom, was, on his return, 
to make the acquaintance of the future Duchess, daughter of 
the " great Landgravine," at that time staying at Carlsruhe on 
a visit to the Margrave of Baden, the learned lady who had 
inspired such an awe in Herder some years ago. Here it was 
that Knebel, who was in the young Duke's suite, introduced to 
him Merck and the author of Gotz and Werther, then hardly 
twenty-five. The Duke immediately took a great fancy to 
both, but more especially to him whose age more nearly ap- 
proached his own. He saw him several times, at Frankfurt 
and Mayence, and gave him a pressing invitation to Weimar ; 
Goethe, after a good deal of hesitation, went there the follow- 
ing year, when the prince had attained his majority and was 
married. He soon won the heart of the Dowager Duchess and 
the affection of all liberal natures. Wieland's conquest was 
made the very first day, in spite of a recent satire Goethe had di- 
rected against his Alceste : " His soul was filled with the young 
poet as a dewdrop is with the morning sun." At times, it is 
true, his young rival irritated him by showing too little respect 
for " his elders " ; this, however, was soon forgotten. " I am 
cured of all ill-humor towards that great mortal," he writes ; 
or, again : " Goethe lives and reigns and makes rain and sun- 
shine here tour a tour, rendering us all happy whatever he 
does." It is easy to understand, however, that malevolence 
and pedantry should find ample food for criticism and censure 
in what was going on at the castle, to the disgust of the or. 
derly citizens of the small capital, 'and still more of its micro- 
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scopic courtiers of the old school. In a charming little poem 
Goethe has himself described the genial (in the German sense 
of the word) and wild life which he and his august compan- 
ion led at the beginning of his stay at Weimar. Hunting, 
riding on horseback, masquerades, private theatricals, improvi- 
sation of all sorts, filled up day and night to the scandal of 
all worthy folks, who were utterly at a loss to account for his 
Serene Highness saying du to this Frankfurt roturier. The 
Dowager Duchess looked upon these juvenile freaks with a 
more lenient eye ; for she well knew that, once the fermenta- 
tion over, a noble, generous wine would remain as the residue, 
and she never doubted the purity and elevation of the inner- 
most recesses of the heart, in spite of all the clamor and 
excesses of the surface. " We are playing the devil here," 
writes Goethe to Merck ; " we hold together, the Duke and I, 
and go our own way. Of course, in doing so we knock 
against the wicked, and also against the good ; but we shall 
succeed ; for the gods are evidently on our side ! " Goethe 
has been bitterly reproached for these years at Weimar, when, 
attracted by Madame de Stein's fine eyes, he neglected his 
pen at a time when he might have produced so much, had 
he profited by this moment at which his genius was in full 
bloom. But is a poet to be reputed inactive because he does 
not write ? And was not Goethe above all a poet of opportu- 
nity ? Not a verse of his, but is the expression of some 
sentiment, some emotion he had really experienced ; and those 
who believed that the pure, powerful waters of his poetry could 
have been brought to the surface by artificial pumping knew 
him little. Unfortunately some of his less delicate followers, 
who were attracted by his good fortune, but had not the grace 
and tact of their friend to compensate for their eccentricity, 
had attempted to transport the tone of their former gypsy life 
to Weimar. Merck, who often came, never shocked any one, 
in spite of his biting sarcasm ; but Klinger was but too apt to 
mistake ill-breeding, or rather want of breeding, for " genius " ; 
and poor Lenz, already half crazy, caused such a scandal that 
Goethe had to send him away. The two Stolbergs came from 
Zurich, where they had greatly scandalized the pedantic, sober 
inhabitants of the Alps ; and though there was no excess of 
tol. cxv. — no. 237. 18 
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prudery at Weimar, they reminded more than one old courtier 
of Horace's verse : — 

" Ingenium misera quia fortunatius arte 
Credit et excludit sanos Helicone poetas 
Democritus, bona pars non ungues ponere curat, 
Non barbam ; secreta petit loca, balnea vitat." 

As for Goethe, he soon left such exaggerations far behind him, 
and found other, worthier means of satisfying his thirst for 
activity and life. Karl August, the better to attach his great 
friend to his person, wished to make him state councillor and 
even minister. Goethe refused for some time, and it was six 
months before he could be persuaded to consent to his nomina- 
tion, — a nomination which was an infraction of all wholesome 
traditions, and of course raised a storm of indignation. The 
Duke replied in a hard, dry tone to all these reproaches : " Men 
of intelligence congratulate me on possessing this man. His 

mind, his genius, are well known I will never confer a 

place so intimately connected with my person and the weal and 
woe of my subjects by the rights of seniority ; I only give it 

where I place entire confidence The world judges by its 

prejudices ; I strive and work like all who wish to do their duty, 
not to obtain the world's approval, but to justify myself before 
God and my own conscience." 

Nor was the Duke mistaken in his choice ; for no one laid 
so resolute a hand to reform abuses and to develop hitherto 
unheeded resources in this little country as Goethe. Karl 
August could not have chosen a better Mentor, and superior 
men never attributed this exceptional favor to a princely weak- 
ness. 

"Blockheads made the Duke out a weak man," wrote Merck, 
" whereas he has an iron character. I should do exactly what Goethe 
does out of love for him. All these cock-and-bull stories come from 
folks who see just about as much as servants standing behind their 
masters' chairs who take upon themselves to judge of the conversation 
of their betters. Add to them the ignoble class of anecdote-hunters, 
offended and intriguing mediocrities, and the malignity of those who 
have an interest in distorting facts. I tell you quite sincerely, the 
Duke is one of the most intelligent as well as most estimable men I 
have ever known, and remember that this prince is but twenty years 
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of age. It appears to me that Goethe's society, unless we are to sup- 
pose him a rogue, must in the long run have a good influence. The 
gossip of those who say he imitates Goethe is quite ridiculous. Noth- 
ing is more insufferable to him than to see people ape Goethe." 

Karl August was undoubtedly fond of amusement, but his 
love of diversion came from an ardent temperament, and had 
nothing in common with vulgar sensuality. Coarseness and 
luxury were as far removed from this high-spirited, impetuous 
youth as thirst for mere material enjoyment. A gilt arm- 
chair or a stuffed sofa were things hardly known at the castle. 
This hardy Nimrod was able fully to appreciate the most 
refined and sublime poetry. His love of nature resembled 
personal affection. A wretched little hut in his park was often 
for many days and nights his retreat. " Good night," he 
writes one evening from his hiding-place to that strange, old 
grumbler, Knebel, who was indeed much more his friend than 
his subject, — 

" Nine o'clock has just struck, and I am seated here in my her- 
mitage One never feels one's heart widen so much as when 

one sees the sun set and the stars arise, when one feels the air freshen, 
all of their own accord for themselves, and not for mankind, who enjoy 
them and imagine it is all for them ! .... I return from my bath ; 
the water was cold ; I seemed to myself to be plunged into night her- 
self. Above the hill behind Ober-Weiraar the full moon rose quite 
red. All was silent ; only one still heard the hunting-horns from 
afar." 

Still this sentimentality soon gave way to masculine activity, 
and his high spirits even, though it took longer to quiet them, 
calmed down in time also. No one contributed more to achieve 
this result than Goethe himself, who never left the Duke's side, 
accompanying him, now to Switzerland (1779, 1780), now to 
the Rhine and the Harz, now to the French campaign (1792). 
His admirable poem, Ilmenau, written in 1783, already shows 
us the prince in a calmer frame of mind ; as to the poet, he 
had long before abjured his juvenile eccentricities. "We have 
before us a night-scene, a la Eembrandt, in the pine forest by a 
bivouac fire where the wandering court of the young prince is 
encamped, like that of the exiled Duke in " As You Like It," in 
the heart of the Ardennes. The portraits of Knebel, Seckendorf, 
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and Einsiedel are traced in a few lines, and as living as that of 
melancholy Jacques himself ; but the chief interest centres in 
their young master asleep in the wood-cutter's hut, over whom 
the poet is watching full of solicitude, but also full of hope ; 
for under that roof lies sleeping " all his treasure and all his 
care, — a noble heart which a narrow destiny had led astray 
from Nature's road, but which, full of presentiment, is already 
returning to the right track." The poet, indeed, who had 
discerned the better part in this youth, never allowed himself 
to be misled by those casual circumstances which prevented 
his Duke from unfolding the resources of his genius on a wider 
stage ; and fifty years later, when Karl August died, without the 
laurels of a great captain and the statesman's glory, the poet 
says to his faithful Eckermann : — 

" lie was born to be a great man. He had a demoniacal nature. 
The Greeks were wont to place beings of this sort among their demi- 
gods. The demoniacal element showed, itself in Frederick II., in 
Napoleon, and in Peter the Great. It existed in Karl August to so 
great a degree that no one was able to resist it Everything I un- 
dertook which he advised succeeded He was greater than all 

those who surrounded him. Beyond ten voices which reached his ear, 
he heard still an eleventh, and the best within himself." 

Posterity has not seen any reason to revoke Goethe's opin- 
ion, and we can confidently repeat to-day the words he ad- 
dressed in 1830 to Felix Mendelssohn with reference to his 
princely friend .■• " He has conquered for himself a place in 
history from which he can never be expelled." 

Of course, the emancipated tone and the eccentric ways of 
this society in the midst of which Herder was called upon to 
live were by no means to every one's taste. Jacobi soon heard 
an exaggerated account of the way his Woldemar had been 
treated (Goethe had indeed condemned this tedious novel to 
the pillory, and crucified it with his own hands on an old oak at 
Ettenburg) ; the elder Stolberg, to whom the place of chamber- 
lain was offered at Weimar, was dissuaded from accepting it 
by his virtuous Northern friends ; Klopstock thought himself 
called upon to remonstrate seriously with Goethe concerning 
what was going on in Thuringia, and was sent politely, but 
firmly, about his business by him for his pains. Others, who 
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saw things from a lesser distance, thought otherwise. The mis- 
anthropist Knebel himself, in spite of his discontent, defended 
Goethe with great vivacity against Lavater, who shrugged his 
Christian shoulders at the heathen behavior of the young 
Duke and his minister. We see by the entire contemporary 
correspondence, that Goethe was for sixty years the life and 
sunshine of Weimar. As soon as he leaves the place or retires 
from court, all life ceases ; the Duke himself finds his Duchy 
" as insipid as possible," and takes to travelling or hunting ; 
the young people all ask for leave of absence, and Wieland 
retires to Tiefurt, where the Dowager Duchess is his only con- 
solation at such times. " Without him Weimar would soon 
become again a wretched hole, as insignificant, as mortally 
tiresome, as any other hole in German or Latin countries," he 
exclaims. The fact is, that Weimar was but a large village in 
which a delightful artificial atmosphere had been created ; and 
when the magician who gave it life was away, it soon became 
apparent how artificial it was. Goethe and his Duke have been 
greatly blamed for having thus lived as it were an ideal life, 
independent of realities, and formed in the midst of their 
country's decay and disgrace a sort of elevated little kingdom 
where they could forget the wretchedness of the present in the 
enjoyment of a charming intellectual epicurism. Those who 
censure them for this are not only guilty of gross exaggeration, 
but seem to overlook the fact that there was scarcely any other 
course left for superior men, or even men of action, in those 
small German states a hundred years ago. Cosmopolitism as 
a principle was certainly not the acme of human wisdom in 
the ideas of Karl August, who, unable to play the part either 
of a great king or of a great commoner, played with consum- 
mate genius the only one open to him, that of a perfect Maecenas. 
His country at any rate is aware that it owes a far greater debt 
of gratitude to this " epicurean " than to any of its greatest 
statesmen. 

" Small, it is true, is my prince among Teutonia's prince?," sings 
Goethe ; " Lis dominions are little and narrow ; his power is limited ; 
but let every one turn thus his forces towards the interior and the 
exterior ; then it would indeed be a pleasure to be a German among 
Germans ! " 
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Herder was installed in his new dignities on the 16th of 
October, 1776, that is, just at the noisiest, wildest period of 
Weimar's jovial life. It was natural that inevitable incom- 
patibilities should soon manifest themselves. Goethe and the 
Duke were afraid lest Herder should scandalize the town by 
his preaching ; they had never thought of another far more 
probable event, — that the conduct of the court would shock 
the new superintendent's feelings. " The general run of 
people are afraid of you, and of not understanding you," 
Goethe had written to him beforehand. " So, be simple in your 
first sermon. Tell them the plainest things, but in your way, 
and you will bring them all round. The parsons are all grum- 
blers; the younger ones alone bear you no malice." The 
friend's apprehensions were not founded. Herder had but to 
ascend the pulpit in order to silence any previous misgivings. 
But then, according to all accounts, Herder's preaching must 
have been perfectly irresistible. Sturz, who had heard him 
preach at Pyrmont, said that " it was wonderful to see how in 
two seconds he reduced the murmurs of curiosity, vanity, 
and inattention which agitated the congregation. You would 
have thought yourself in an assembly of Moravian brothers." 
His way of expounding the Gospel appointed for the day, 
" without any false sentiment, with an elevated, enlight- 
ened simplicity which needs neither rhetorical ornament nor 
scholastic artifice to soar above all worldly wisdom," imme- 
diately won Sturz's heart, although he " was not an absolute 
admirer of Herder as an author." Gleim was even more 
enthusiastic. " I heard him preach," he exclaims, " and when 
he descended from the pulpit, I kissed him, the great man, 
saying, ' Herder, you are an apostle.' And really he preached 
as simply as the Apostles no doubt did, being themselves no 
scholars. This seems incredible when one calls to mind some 
of his books ; yet it is so. What a wide range, what depth, 
what beauty, what genius, in spite of all this simplicity ! " 

It was far less easy to reconcile Herder to Weimar, than 
Weimar to Herder. As usually, things went on comparatively 
well at first. " I am very generally liked here by people and 
grandees," he writes, till three months after his arrival, 
although his expressions of satisfaction at the reception with 
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which he meets are not unmingled with complaint. However 
little he might take part in the gayety of court life, he could 
not avoid his small share of it, and all Germany soon re-echoed 
with the most ridiculous reports : Herder rides to church on 
horseback, it was said ; he ascends the pulpit booted and 
spurred, and leaves it to attend a party of pleasure ; and a 
thousand other such absurd stories were faithfully repeated to 
the hero of them, whom they hurt considerably. Goethe, it is 
true, was full of friendship for him ; but it was not until full 
five years later that he was able, by dint of extreme regard for 
his friend's susceptibilities, to establish a thoroughly satisfactory 
intercourse between them. " We must be indulgent towards 
him," he said, speaking of Herder to Knebel, who had become 
a particular friend of the new arriver. " One saves one's self 
a great deal by not being harsh to one's fellow-creatures under 
certain circumstances, even when they are so themselves." 
These amiable terms lasted for more than ten years, without 
ever becoming intimacy. When Schiller, whose rationalistic 
idealism was particularly repulsive to Herder, had arrived and 
concluded a close alliance with Goethe, the gulf widened again 
considerably between the " child of the world and the prophet." 
Herder became more and more estranged from the friend of 
his youth. Envy may have had something to do with this 
sulky attitude which he assumed at that time. Dame Caroline 
was herself not entirely devoid of the feeling, and, far from 
exercising a tranquillizing influence over her husband, she irri- 
tated and confirmed his susceptibilities, not only by aggravating 
through her own passionate violence the most trifling circum- 
stances of annoyance, but by magnifying them into real mis- 
fortunes. Herder, himself a man of the highest moral worth, 
whose exemplary domestic life, filled up with conjugal and 
paternal affection, whose austere household where the idea of 
strict duty prevailed, formed a striking and singular contrast 
with the careless laissez-atter of Weimar society, evidently 
could not approve of liaisons like that of Goethe with Mme. 
von Stein, or still less that of the Duke with the actress Jage- 
mann. He was deeply interested' in the fate of the Duchess 
Louisa, whom her husband neglected, and who felt all her 
woman's delicacy wounded by these Weimar excesses. He 
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could not censure the extravagant eccentricities of the young 
courtiers, the religious apathy of those who set the fashion 
there ; and finally, that total emancipation from all species of 
moral or social restraint which for some years undoubtedly 
prevailed at the court of Weimar, — a court of noblemen and 
literati, morally and intellectually also, separated by an abyss 
from the middle class bourgeoisie to which Herder prided him- 
self on belonging. 

On the other hand, by a strange contradiction, the freer 
Herder became in his religious credo, the more rigid he grew 
in his priestly character. It is hard to say which hurt and ir- 
ritated him most, the discussions with his orthodox colleagues 
which he had to undergo in the Consistory, or the frivolous, 
worldly tone of the court, and still harder to explain how the 
author of the Ideas, who went so far as to consider the divinity 
of Christ as immaterial to the Christian religion, and who was 
already under full sail in the waters of Spinozism, could affect 
those haughty sacerdotal airs which offended Schiller so much. 
The cause of Herder's chronic discontent may be found in 
more than one serious grievance attendant on his situation at 
Weimar, and in real sufferings, without our having to search 
for it in his profession, which, under a prince so tolerant as 
Karl August, could not be very irksome. The bitter com- 
plaints which render his correspondence one long and painful 
lamentation were not entirely imaginary. " The blossoms of 
my imagination fade one by one," he once wrote to Merck ; 
" my morn was giddy, my midday a burden ; may God grant 
me, if not an idle, at any rate a peaceful evening." This 
modest prayer, however, was not to be fulfilled, and Herder's 
evening was yet more troubled, more painful than his noon 
had been. It is customary in Germany to lay the blame of it 
entirely at his own door ; but would not this be an appropri- 
ate opportunity for calling to mind Goethe's beautiful words 
when speaking of his unhappy friend ? " A number of people 
are ill judged, because all men are taken to be in good health, 
and are expected to act as though they were so." Now Her- 
der was ill, ill of one of those maladies, too, which exercise the 
greatest influence upon the patient's state of mind, and would 
render the serenest of natures hypochondriacal. His journeys 
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to Pyrmont, to Carlsbad, to Wandsbeck, where he saw Klopstoek, 
the idol of his youth, even his stay in Italy, which was the realiza- 
tion of another dream of his life, brought him but a momentary 
relief; he was accompanied everywhere by his air a cur a. " I am 
but a poor unfortunate being," he exclaims even at Rome ; " my 
eyes see but a very short distance, and my glasses are black." 
His differences with his colleagues at the Consistory, who, 
with their envy and fanaticism, were forever stirring up a 
thousand petty annoyances for him, and, as they understood 
nothing whatever of his plans of reform in instruction, thought 
it their duty to oppose them, were not by any means the only 
grievance of his position. One of the things most odious to 
him was the material work to which his dignity obliged him. 
Iniquce mentis asellum, he constantly calls himself in his let- 
ters, varying ad infinitum his expression of this complaint. 
" May God spare you from having to drag the cart," he says to 
Knebel, " you would die " ; and Dame Caroline is inexhausti- 
ble on this subject : " My husband is sitting in his study, con- 
trolling the accounts of the Church. That goes on so till 
Sunday evening, and from Monday to Friday without ' rest." 
This surely would have paralyzed any one's wings. Not so 
Herder's. He complains, it is true, but yet he finds time and 
strength to do something better also. " Alas ! I am an intel- 
lectual servingman, a slave to business ! I am obliged to beg, 
bargain for, steal every instant devoted to reading and writing ; 
but I shall figure some day in the martyrology, and you folks 
who feel at your ease in the world will not." What prodigious 
activity he displays in the leisure moments he thus obtains ! 
With the exception of two interruptions, from 1777 to 1780, 
and from 1787 to 1793, every year brings forth new volumes. 
And what volumes! "Hebrew Poetry," the "Ideas," the 
" Voices of Nations," the " Letters upon Mankind," the " Dia- 
logues on God." When not explained by his journey to Italy, 
the interruptions themselves are caused more by illness than by 
the mechanical business of his post. There is scarcely a let- 
ter from Frau Herder which does not contain the account of 
some indisposition ! Add to this pecuniary embarrassments. 
Herder always had been a bad manager ; and, although his 
requirements were very modest, he was never out of debt. 
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His salary at Weimar, which was originally to have been two 
thousand thalers,* was in reality only twelve hundred, and he 
had a numerous family to support. An unexpected present, 
which he received from an unknown hand, and an increase of 
his salary, set things right again momentarily, and even allowed 
him to assist his relations and to receive his sister, a confirmed 
invalid, in his house. Still, with the help of his own gener- 
osity, his cares were soon to recommence. A good deal has 
been said, both at the time and since, concerning the Duke's 
parsimony, and his failing sometimes to procure Herder and 
Schiller the means to go to a watering-place, when he was 
spending " fabulous sums " upon the theatre, collections of 
engravings, and other less elevated tastes. " Where does the 
fine money all go to ? " exclaims Caroline Herder. " It is bet- 
ter to be silent on that score ! " Every one is aware how 
unjust most of such complaints of the poor against the " rich " 
are, who not unfrequently turn out to be poorer than their 
humblest dependants. Undoubtedly Karl August could have 
lived in a hut, and done without horses and without a park, 
but it is not so sure that, even had he reduced his household to 
the proportions of that of a private gentleman, foregone the 
pleasure of patronizing literature and the fine arts, and ab- 
stained from giving manifold employment to workmen, and thus 
diffusing his revenues in the country, he would even then have 
been able to satisfy the wants of all these poets and scholars, 
in general so disorderly in money matters. He was not by any 
means rich ; his land was poor and small ; he paid pensions, 
which were important considering the time in which he lived, 
to the men of merit he assembled around him, and whose 
functions were generally sinecures. This must not be forgot- 
ten ; and at the same time we must recall that, to use a cele- 
brated historian's words, under Karl August " the Muses were 
not nourished, as elsewhere, by the sweat of the brow of his 
subjects," and that the brilliant period of Weimar " left the 
country no other debts beyond a debt of gratitude." 

As for poor Herder, the annoyances of an author's exist- 
ence combined with all the rest of his troubles to overwhelm 



* About fifteen hundred dollars, equivalent to three or four thousand dollars in 
our days. 
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him with their -weight. He was impatient of all criticism ; 
everything which resembled objection or contradiction assumed 
a personal character in his eyes. He often regrets having be- 
come a writer, as he at times also complains of his clerical 
profession ; but in reality he loved both his careers passion- 
ately. Sermons and religious care of souls were imperious 
necessities of his nature ; but, as was his nature likewise, he 
could not satisfy these requirements without grumbling. " I 
wish I had never printed a line. It is the Devil's rope ; once 
hung round one's neck, one can never get rid of it." "When 
his inspiration does not instantly obey his commands, he is 
discouraged, depressed. " I am like the winter tree," he says, 
in 1784 ; " there is hardly a drop of sap more in its roots, 
which are anxiously awaiting the sun's return." And a little 
later on : " My arms are feeble and weary ; my soul has lost 
all spring and nerve But it is not when life is an enjoy- 
ment, it is when it is a burden, that it becomes our duty to 
live." He adds, striving to hold up: "The spring passes; joy 
flees me, night envelops my life, and my soul is filled with a 
pain which is eternally consuming it." At times, when he 
has an inkling that the origin of all his evils lies within him- 
self, he adopts sublime resolutions : " I will stifle every rem- 
nant of vanity and selfishness within me I will cool 

myself in spite of my ever-boiling ardor." Then again he falls 
into discouragement, and a feeling of impotence comes over 
him : " Is this old age or disease ? I seem to myself a stone 
and mere clod." " He has scarcely anything more in the 
world that he loves," says his poor wife, forgetting herself, 
who nevertheless remained to the end the consolation of his 
life, " so idly busy, so fruitlessly overwhelmed." One may 
read all through Herder's and his wife's letters and find the 
same complaints repeated over and over again ; never a line of 
grumbling one against the other. " I have known many peo- 
ple, but they are all worth nothing ; she alone is the faithful 
one," he says. As for her, she has succeeded in so completely 
identifying herself with him, that she may truly say, without 
the slightest exaggeration : " All I say and do is his ; it 
would be impossible for two souls to live more entirely united." 
Even this complete union itself was, perhaps, not good for 
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either of them ; for instead of softening his passion, she 
adds to it by her own ; it is she who is constantly arousing 
his suspicions even with regard to Goethe, whose friendship 
never wavers for a moment, but who is looked upon as -a 
" traitor," as soon as things do not go on exactly as they wish. 
This couple seemed to increase their bad humor fourfold by 
their coalition. One can understand but too well that they 
should not always feel happy or cheerful in their gloomy par- 
sonage behind the church, and two steps from that abode of 
worldly gayety, the " palace " of the Duchess Ann-Amelia. 
" How oppressed I feel here, and how I sigh after some country 
where I can refresh my feeble body and my sick soul," says 
Caroline, and Herder returns : " I am worn out, wearied, 
empty, full of care, without inward incitement I am con- 
stantly repeating the 130th Psalm, without pronouncing the 
words of it." 

As of old he trusts to some outward change to transform his 
inward man, and as of old he finds himself deceived. In Au- 
gust, 1788, a year after Goethe, he went to Italy with the 
Dowager Duchess and Herr von Einsiedel. It would be impos- 
sible to find brighter, more lively, more animating travelling 
companions than those who fell to his lot. Nevertheless, they 
had scarcely reached Bamberg when Herder already begins to 
groan and to murmur ; he feels " like an exile banished from 
his wife and children." Caroline is ever present to his 
thoughts : — 

" To-day, Sunday, 24th August," he writes her soon after, " day of 
our marriage in the spirit when I brought you my first letter. I love 
you a thousand times more now than when I handed it to you trem- 
bling. Believe me, brave soul, so heavily tried, jet ever full of 
affection and self-sacrifice : you have made me all I am ; you always 
took care of me ; you sacrificed yourself to me in a thousand ways." 

This is certainly an uncommon tone in the conjugal life of 
those times and the society which surrounded them, and one 
which reposes and charms one amidst so many petty, but only too 
real grievances, which were rendered still more bitter by being 
magnified by two morbidly excitable imaginations. Herder, it 
is hardly necessary to say, carries his uneasiness about every- 
where with him. " His nature was gentle and tender," says 
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Goethe, who always judged him with great equity ; " but his 
aspirations were on too grand a scale, too colossal, and he was 
wont to act with a certain amount of haste and impatience." 
Once in Italy he complains of not being able either to work, to 
read, or to think in that country ; however, corresponding with 
Caroline is " sweet to him beyond all things." 

" There is so great a charm in thinking that I am able to chat with 
you as cordially and confidentially at a distance of hundreds of leagues 
as if you were here by my side. And in reality you are seated before 
me. I see you day and night with all your grace, with the indescriba- 
ble tenderness, the inexhaustible affection you have always had for 
me. I see you without the smallest excitement of the imagination, 
only in the reflection of a happiness which I have enjoyed, and which 
we shall enjoy afresh when we see each other again ; you my faithful 
Penelope, I your old Ulysses, so knocked about in the world, and our 
children large and small around us. I add a few flowers from the 
Adriatic." 

Graceful letters, full of tender solicitude, addressed from afar 
to the children, allow us to conceive the charm which this man, 
with whom social intercourse was so difficult, exercised over 
such as lived with him intimately. 

This journey to Italy was very near being as important to 
Herder as his first one to France, for which he had set out just 
twenty years previously. Unfortunately his mind had lost the 
youth and elasticity it had formerly possessed. The impres- 
sions he received were deep, but not so lasting as those of the 
Northern Ocean. Nevertheless the same man is easily to be 
recognized in all his remarks. Antique bas-reliefs immediately 
become commentaries in stone upon the epigrams of the an- 
thology ; in the painters of the Renaissance, more especially 
Raphael, it is not the Pagan element of perfection of form 
which strikes him, but the religious sentiment which certain 
pictures of his breathe forth. Recollections of the Baltic Sea 
are revived at Ancona ; at Naples he is reminded of and begins 
to comprehend the Odyssey. What he sees of Catholicism 
increases his antipathy for this " idolatry," just as it caused 
" the old Protestant leaven " to rise in Goethe also. What 
enchants him most in Italy is nature. The Apennines he 
finds far grander and more really beautiful than Switzerland 
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and the Tyrol. The Neapolitan gulf and the Roman campagna 
fill him with poetical inspiration. Human beings interest him 
also. He made the acquaintance of the Cardinals Borgia and 
Bernis at Rome, met Geothe again, saw Angelica Kaufmann, 
Mengs, Hackert. With all this he is in a better health than 
in Germany. He feels himself " in all respects benefited by 
this journey," which revealed him so many secrets of the his- 
tory of mankind ; and yet he hastens to add, " that he could 
not stand it any longer," that he is beginning to be melan- 
choly, and that he wishes he were already " at the frontiers of 
Germany." 

And thus he came back again to Weimar after a year's 
absence, and, as usual, novelty has its charms for him. He 
refuses a new and this time unconditional summons to Gottin- 
gen, which would have at once freed him from all the things 
he accused of causing his dissatisfaction. At the bottom of 
his heart, and in spite of all his grumbling, he was fond both of 
Weimar and of his calling, and felt conscious of having at any 
rate " strewn a little poetry among all these parsons," although 
at other times full of complaint of his colleagues and subordi-, 
nates. Soon after his return and previous to receiving a title 
of nobility, he was named Vice-President of the Consistory, 
which nomination brought with it a tolerably large increase of 
salary, freed him from material labor, and delivered him from 
the dull opposition of his colleagues, who by this stroke 
became his subordinates. He is not at all more satisfied. 
" Everything remains below one's desires, hopes, and plans," 
says Caroline, ingenuously, without perceiving how she accuses 
herself in saying so. The husband's recriminations were not 
far behind. Now the small courts are the source of all 
evil, national as well as personal. He would like to end his 
days in this country, " far from princes." The Saxon popula- 
tion becomes odious to him. He undertakes to prove that 
" Thuringia was not created on any one of the six days of the 
creation on which God said that all was good." " My husband 
is never easy, except when far from Weimar," writes Caroline ; 
" here we are eternally strangers." 

No wonder if all were not inclined to bear with this chronic 
state of ill-humor with the same Christian longanimity as 
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Goethe. Wieland had received Herder with his accustomed 
kindness, and had taken a violent fancy to him, as almost every 
one did at first sight. Soon, however, even Wieland's inex- 
haustible stock of good-nature is unable to bear with " his 
Eminency's " haughtiness. Merck, while judging Herder, still 
preserved a strong admiration for the friend of his youth. 
Wieland, writing to him, says : " I cannot endure your idol 
Herder's eternal disdain for others, his quarrels with every- 
body, his comparisons to one person's advantage and to another's 
disadvantage. It is true that a great potentate like him may 
permit himself a good deal ; but it is just on that account that 
he ought to be good. A huge fellow, framed like a Hercules 
and malicious into the bargain, is an insufferable being." Nor 
were these judgments at all exceptional ones. Young Niebuhr 
found him " proud and domineering " ; and Schiller, who could 
be harsh enough when he chose, said of him, " Born to be 
some great Catholic prelate, shallow at the bottom despite his 
airs of genius, rhetorically supple, when his object is to please." 
Goethe alone, while he owned that Herder " made life hard 
both to himself and to others," was ever ready to acknowledge 
the good sides of his old friend, who began by turning his back 
upon him, then showed him for a time (1783 till about 1795) 
some affection interspersed with fits of ill-humor, and at last 
entirely deserted him. It was no easy matter to get on with 
Herder. " It is impossible to go to his house," said Goethe, 
" without being rejoiced by his goodness, but equally impossible 
to quit him without being hurt." Caroline pushed caprice still 
further. Sometimes she would call him " Herr von Goethe " 
at full length ; sometimes she confesses that " Goethe is and 
remains a noble nature, which one cannot help loving." To- 
day the poet is " the dearest being " they have at Weimar ; he 
" makes them happy by his great soul and his brotherly heart " ; 
he shows himself their " most faithful friend " ; to-morrow he is 
the " perfidious " one who has ruined them by his " treachery." 
" He might indeed have given us back nature again if he 
had wished to do so, but his apotheosis was dearer to him 

than truth His vain ignoble coquetry disgusts us; 

he has a true wolfish character." However, as soon as Goethe 
falls ill and they see the possibility of losing him, " Let us 
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thank God," they exclaim, " that Goethe is living ! What 
should we be at Weimar, what would Weimar itself be, without 
him ? " Goethe, on his side, never fails ; he is constantly 
assisting them both pecuniarily and by his advice ; he nearly 
adopts their eldest son. 

That Herder and his wife should not have felt themselves 
especially edified by " the tone of the great mind " of Weimar 
and by Goethe's liaison with Christine Vulpius in particular, is 
hardly to be wondered at, although they sometimes showed 
singular tolerance in this latter respect; but they extended 
their moral austerity even to his poetical works. They veiled 
their faces at the very sight of the Romische Elegien ; Wil- 
helm Meister was scandalous in their eyes. " All those 
Mariannas and Philinas are hateful to me," said Herder. 
" Goethe, who sets no value on anything but truth, does not 
care for moral grace ; . . . . and there is perhaps no place in 
Germany where people place themselves more above a certain 
moral delicacy than Weimar." When God und die Bayadere 
and Die Braut von Corinth appeared, Herder goes as far as to 
qualify them as " new offerings on the altar of Priapus ! " 

The more intimate Goethe became with Schiller, who, to- 
gether with his whole tendency, was repulsive to Herder, the 
more the two old friends became estranged. Both poets deeply 
felt Herder's attitude with regard to them. Schiller was 
scandalized by " his coldness towards all that is good, and 
still more by his tolerance for what is bad, his respect for what 
is mouldy and lifeless, and his indifference towards what is 

living Herder is evidently on the decline, and one is 

sometimes tempted to ask one's self seriously if a man to show 
himself to be so incredibly commonplace, feeble, and empty, can 
ever have been anything above the common." Goethe did not 
go so far ; he even said that " no one could have any idea of 
the activity of this mind, of the fermentation of this nature," 
in former days, and he never allowed a single epigram of the 
Xenien, which at that time poured down mercilessly on 
Herder's new friends, to be directed against himself ; still in 
his private letters he began to acknowledge that now " his 
tolerance for mediocrity was really incredible." 

And yet Herder's severity for the principles heralded by 
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Schiller was not altogether to be blamed. Personally he felt 
himself, no doubt, growing older and slightly outrun in his 
worship for nature by the new classical school which uninten- 
tionally and unconsciously was re-establishing a fresh academ- 
ical conventionalism just when Herder believed himself to 
have won the victory for popular against art poetry. Schiller's 
abstract idealism, his exaggerated Hellenism, the very precis- 
ion of his thoughts and expressions, his indifference towards 
contemporary wants and moral questions, in short all that 
formed the essence of Schiller's views, in which henceforth 
Goethe also concurred, and which consisted in separating the 
real from the ideal, was the direct antipodes of Herder's con- 
victions. Besides which, " Herder detests Kant," — Schiller's 
own words as early as 1787 ; and when Goethe sent him Schil- 
ler's letters upon the " ^Esthetic Education of Mankind," he saw 
nothing in them but " Kantian transgressions." The further 
Schiller and Goethe advanced in this direction, burning the gods 
of their youth, the more Herder avoided them, at the immi- 
nent risk of falling into direct contradiction with himself ; and 
that man who, twenty years before, had pronounced the ab- 
sence of all aim in art, now sees but the moral side of poetry. 
" The arts must recognize a moral law and submit to it." At 
length he declared open war against Kant and his " Criticism on 
Judgment," in which he saw, and rightly saw, the starting-point 
of the whole of Goethe's and Schiller's false classicism. In 
his Metakritik and his Calligone, he attacked his former master 
with extreme virulence. The more his works and their ex- 
cited tone were blamed, the greater was his pride in them ; the 
more enemies he makes by his immoderate attacks, the more 
he appears to triumph. Goethe declared that if he had known 
beforehand of Herder's intention of publishing the Metakritik, 
" he would have gone down on his knees before his old friend 
to dissuade him from doing it." Johannes von Miiller entreated 
him at all events not to continue following that direction for the 
sake of his own renown. " I care not for renown," he proudly 
answered, " I have buried all desire for it. It is the genius of 
necessity which makes me act." And again, with his usual con- 
tempt of worldly considerations, his passionate love of what he 
thinks truth, his merciless harshness in defending his convic- 
vol. cxv. — no. 237. 19 
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tions and attacking his adversaries, he sets to work and falls 
upon Fichte, the " quack," Schelling, the " ambitious," and 
in short on the whole " clique and coterie of transcendental phi- 
losophers." 

Is it astonishing that he should find himself isolated, or, as 
he has it, " unspeakably lonely," after provocations such as 
these ? And yet he still had friends, who clung to him in spite 
of all. Knebel, of all the Weimarians the one with whom he 
was most intimate, never ceased to take his part, and supported 
him in his contests from his Ilmenau retirement, where 
Herder occasionally came to recruit his strength and spirits in 
the contemplation of nature and the community of friendship. 
It is but just to add that this " philanthropic Timon," as Herder 
was wont to call him, being also " a dear, wise grumbler," the 
two morose temperaments met half-way in their ill-humor with 
themselves and the world at large. Besides, Herder had pre- 
served his remarkable ascendency over young people, and, if 
his contemporaries turned their backs upon him, was always 
sure of finding in the rising generation a worship which exalted 
his ideas to the very skies, those ideas being especially attrac- 
tive for youth. Thus George Miiller, brother of the illustri- 
ous historian of Switzerland, Johannes, travelled on foot to 
"Weimar, in the enthusiasm excited in him by Herder's 
writings and his desire to see the great man, knocked at his 
door, begged to be received into his house, and was received 
with open arms. Herder was a born pedagogue. He only 
unfolded all the resources of his genius to those over whose 
minds the authority of his age, his position, or his glory had 
obtained full mastery. He was never so really great as with 
his disciples, as he had been with Goethe in 1770. It was not 
so much that he tried to force his own views upon them ; for, 
on the contrary, no master ever insisted so much as he did upon 
the folly of his pupils swearing by his words, and the necessity 
of searching for one's self and spontaneously developing one's 
intellect ; but it was balm to his wounded soul to find himself 
looked up to as a superior being as he was by George Miiller 
and afterwards by Jean Paul. Jean Paul was a master in the 
art of working himself up to enthusiasm, and it is easy to 
understand how agreeable he must therefore have been to 
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Herder. However, after a time, when Jean Paul had himself 
become a somebody, master and disciple got mutually tired of 
each other. " There is nothing to be done with Jean Paul," 
said Caroline, " however beautiful some of his writings may be, 
my husband cannot endure his maniere." " Herder is made 
up of a dozen geniuses at once," wrote Jean Paul to Jacobi ; 
" unluckily that collected I which ought to unite them, and 
without which no philosophy or poetry can be complete, is 
wanting in him." And he goes on to complain of Herder's 
mania for " deceiving and tormenting himself." 

And, indeed, this was what poor Herder only too well under- 
stood. This essay would become a volume, if we were to 
attempt to give only the half of the exclamations of weariness, 
discouragement, sourness, which fall from the lips or the pens 
of this discontented couple. " What a wretched zigzag is this 

short terrestrial life I was so cast down for three 

days this week, that I was materially, physically unable to 
utter a single word ; so I was closed and dumb like a wall." 
Circumstances are as usual, of course, blamed for all this. 
" How lucky you are," he said to Knebel, " in spite of all the 
moral trials of your life ! You have at any rate carried away 
the best part of the booty, — liberty, and a calm, independent 
enjoyment of the good things of this life ; while I am here, 
perched upon my deserted Zion mountains, behind the walls of 
the church, like some night-owl, and for my sole recreation go 
from time to time to greet the dumb trees of our narrow valley. 
But enough of these jeremiads, which do not even soothe my 
heart." At other times he begins to hope again. "Silence, 
my heart, better times will come for thee before the grave- 
digger's shovel shall have thrown dust over thee, and before 
thou wilt have forgotten how to beat." But the more he 
advanced in age the more his despairing tone seems to prevail. 
" What are ten years in chains after all ? " he exclaims after 
reading Trenck's Memoirs ; " here are thirty years that I bear 
them ! " Everything is repugnant to him ; he calls himself 
" the beast of burden, the blind horse of the mill, a rope draw- 
ing the bucket out of the well " ; he says he is " tied to the 
wheel of necessity, which drags him through dust and mud." 
" Squatting behind his church, in good or bad health, buried, 
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interred," he feels as if he " were losing his mind." Occasionally 
he becomes secretly conscious of the true source of all his mis- 
fortunes. " The innumerable annoyances we have had to 
put up with," he writes fifteen years before his death to his 
faithful Caroline, " have been caused by Fate with her thou- 
sand arms, and after all, as all comes back to ourselves again, 
it is I who am the only cause of them. I have too little reason 
and too much self-will, although it is very seldom self-love or 
self-will." At the bottom, Herder was one of the most unhappy 
men who ever lived, nor can his unhappy nature do anything 
towards diminishing the intense compassion we feel for this 
Promethean tragedy. " Rightly speaking, one ought not to al- 
low one's self to judge great geniuses," said Wieland, speaking 
of Herder. " They are such as they are ; and it would seldom 

be better were they otherwise Who would presume to 

correct Herder's copy-book, when we think that, after all, 
everything, even the most imperfect and fugitive trifle coming 
from him, strikes sparks and throws out flashes of an intellect 
the equal of which will perhaps hardly return for centuries." 
Herder himself has said somewhere : — 

" The most exquisite of all kinds of suicide only takes place in the 
souls of the elect. Men of extremely delicate feelings have some idea 
to which they cling with an unspeakable yearning, an ideal which, by 
an irrepressible instinct, they are continually striving to attain. If this 
idea be taken from them, if their beautiful idol be destroyed before their 
eyes, their heart's growth is broken, nothing remaining behind but 
yellow, faded leaves." 

And again elsewhere : — 

" As the sculptor first draws in a few lines the size and outlines of 
his statue upon his block of marble, Nature has given eveiy man his 
measure, which, however, few ever attain, and that only by a fortuitous 
combination of circumstances. But all men carry within them indis- 
tinctly this original design, this measure, and the feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion with themselves, the obscure attraction toward something which 
they would wish to be and yet never can be, and this is the undevel- 
oped consciousness of that simulacrum I myself carry something 

within me which, I am well aware, I shall never attain, which makes 
me unhappy because I cannot do so, and which I could never describe ; 
this is my simulacrum." 
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This contrast it was between his aspirations and his powers, 
between his velle and his posse, above all, between his intellect 
and his creative powers, from which Herder suffered during the 
whole of his life, and of which he at last died. No one was 
quicker of understanding than he, and it was precisely this 
facility, this delicate and yet profound understanding, which 
was continually misleading him with regard to his own plastic 
incapacity. This admirable genius, who revealed again to the 
world the secret 6f true poetry which had been lost to it, who 
found out the laws by which history is governed, who foresaw 
the wants of nations like a second Moses, this genius could not 
make a poem, nor write history, nor frame a law himself. 
Like Schiller's Pilgrim, he passed his whole life in pursuing 
that noble ignis fatuus which was forever misleading or deceiv- 
ing him : — 

" Acb., der Himmel iiber mir 

Will die Erde nie berlihren ; 

Und das Dort ist niemals hier ! " 

And yet he was at length on the point of attaining the aim 
he had so long pursued. A long illness assailed him on his 
return from Dresden, where he had passed a few happy weeks 
in the summer of 1803. He had just terminated the most 
popular among his poems, the Cid, and was working at his 
Adrastea even during his malady. " Ah, if some great and 
new idea were only to come to me, some idea which would seize 
hold of and rejoice my whole soul, I should soon be well again," 
he said to his faithful companion. Vain hopes ! Very soon ' 
" transported to new countries, his inspired eye looked about 
him and caught the reflection of the divinity, its world and its 
heavens which are its tents." These were the very last verses 
he ever wrote. On the 18th of December, 1803, his robust 
constitution fell a prey to so many attacks. The blade 
had worn out its sheath. In lieu of a pompous epitaph, Karl 
August caused three simple words to be inscribed upon the slab 
which covers the tomb of this great apostle of humanity in the 
town church at Weimar. They are : — 
"Light, Love, Life." 

Karl Hillebeand. 



